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MR. SHAW’S GUIDE.* 


By Syrvra Lynp. 


R. SHAW, with an air of affable moderation, sets 
before us a plan of world revolution that 
shall have the gradual inevitability of a slow-motion 
picture. ‘‘ Should you become a convert to Socialism,” 
he tells the intelligent woman to whom this book is 
addressed, 
“you will not be committed 
to any change in your private 
life, nor indeed will you find 
yourself able to make any 
change that would be of the 
smallest use in that direc- 
tion ...I have known 
women of exceptional natural 
intelligence and energy, who 
believed firmly that the world - 
could be made good by 
independent displays of 
coercive personal righteous- 
ness. When they became 
convinced of the righteousness 
of equality they proceeded 
to do ridiculous things like 
commanding their servants to 
take their meals with the 
family (forgetting that the 
servants had not bargained 
for their intimacy and might 
strongly object to it), with 
Heaven knows what other 
foolishness, until the servants 
gave notice, and their hus- 
bands threatened to run away 
and sometimes did.” 


So, anyone who enjoys 
the present state of society 
can continue to enjoy it 
with  undistressed con- Photo by E. 0. Hoppé. 
science, while making a 
considered choice among the possible states of society 
of the future. 

The first belief of a Socialist, Mr. Shaw declares, must 
be a belief in equality of income. Readiness to believe 
‘in a milk rate and a bread rate as well as in a water 
tate; in coals being sold at the average price of the 
cost of production, as is the carriage of letters; in 
railways belonging to the nation equally with roads ;— 
none of these beliefs will make you a socialist unless you 
believe that the ultimate ideal is for the world’s riches 
to be divided equally among all the world’s inhabitants. 
Mr. Shaw would bring this about by perfectly peaceful 
means. He makes it a rule for the skilled Socialist, 
that “all nationalisations must be prepared and 


* “The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism.” By 
Bernard Shaw. 15s. (Constable.) 


compensated.” For to replace the present boards of pre- 
datory company directors ; to open banks wherever the 
post offices are doing substantial business ; and to staff 
the new banks with specially trained civil servants . . . 
would take longer than it takes a ruined citizen to 
starve.” Therefore he is in 
favour of “ long preliminary 
cogitation and a practical 
preparation involving the 
establishment of new public 
departments of unpre- 
cedented magnitude.” 
“A revolution produced by 
unskilled Socialism,” says 
Mr. Shaw, “ in the teeth of 
a noisy inveterate Capitalist 
Opposition . . . would pro- 
duce reaction instead of 
progress, and give capitalism 
a new lease of life.” 
Thus, Mr. Shaw warns 
the doctrinaire in a hurry. 
Surveying the progress of 
legislation in the nineteenth 
century, he sees society 
approaching the state he 
desires. He sees factory 
acts modifying the rights 
of employers of labour, 
married women’s pro- 
perty acts modifying 
the rights of husbands, 
other Acts modifying the 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. ‘i8hts of parents. He 
sees the community pays 
ing for various institutions that it afterwards calls 
“ free ’’—schools, picture galleries, museums, libraries— 
as well as for the paving, lighting and cleaning of 
streets, the army, the police force, the unemployed, and 
so on—all of which a few hundred years earlier were left 
to the citizen’s private purse. He sees private wealth 
mulcted more and more for the public good—the increase 
of income tax, and of death duties which, in three or four 
generations, reduce the largest fortune to non-existence. 
It is towards Socialism, he says, in effect, that the world 
is going. The purpose of this book is to smooth its 
path. Equality is a dull word, but equality of income, 
Mr. Shaw assures us, will produce more variety in 
life than we have at present. The real differences that 
exist between mind and mind and body and body 
will be revealed without the disguise which wealth or 
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poverty often gives them at present. There will be no 
idlers. For a few hours a day the able-bodied will do 
the work of the community, afterwards pursuing their 
hobbies among the arts or the speculative sciences as 
best pleases them. The amateur bus and engine driver, 
we infer, will be with us again, as they were during the 
general strike. Equality of income will make for in- 
creased conviviality and wider acquaintance. The 
possibilities of marriage will no longer be limited by 
the small groups of the class system. Eligible parties 
will call to mend the sink and empty the dustbin, and 
mistress and maid will be rivals for the admiration 
of the butcher and the baker, or the young man who 
sells brushes. The larger houses, and the ability of the 
individually endowed members of each family to walk 
out of them and set up housekeeping for him or herself 
if unhappy at home, will end parental tyranny and 
encourage near relations to treat each other as politely 
as if they were strangers. Husbands and wives will be as 
polite as if they were not married at all. 

As for religion, “if your religion is compatible with 
equality of income, there is no reason on earth to fear 
that a Socialist Government will treat it or you any 
worse than any other government would,” says Mr. 


Shaw. There are, however, people who do not regard 
“‘ Socialism as a far-reaching economic reform, but as 
a new revelation of the will of God made by a new 
prophet.”” Their religion could not by itself, says Mr. 
Shaw, disposing of Marxism, “ qualify anyone to manage 
a whelk stall for five minutes, much less to govern a 
modern State, as Lenin very soon found out and very 
frankly confessed.”” To these doctrinaires Mr. Shaw is 
unkind. 

If this book does not make converts to Socialism (and 
the enthusiasm perhaps necessary for converting anyone 
to anything has been completely smothered by Mr. 
Shaw, who seeks instead a cool and accurate attention) 
here at any rate is a highly entertaining guide to civilised 
life. There is nothing that Mr. Shaw does not touch on 
from stockbroking to birth control, from the Shop Hours 
Act to drug-smuggling—and everything he mentions 
becomes comprehensible, amusing and fresh. His book 
will annoy bigots of every party ; but it will be difficult 
for anyone who begins to read it not to read it through. 
With his remarks on Waterloo Bridge and Mr. Browne, 
Mr. Shaw has already considerably undermined the 
popularity which his “St. Joan”’ brought him. This 
book will probably turn him into “that fella” Shaw again. 


HARDY’S SHORT. STORIES.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


R. GEORGE MOORE, from the privileged vantage 

of a bed in a nursing home, has lately found 
occasion to vent his opinion that Thomas Hardy, so 
far from being a great writer, was incapable of writing 
two consecutive lines of correct English. Nor is it 
probable that this outburst, though provoked doubtless 
by the recent obituary laudation of the dead writer, 
was a mere ebullition of an invalid’s petulance. I have 
little doubt that Mr. Moore was expressing a conviction 
which he holds as sincerely as the correct contemporaries 
of Shakespeare and of Dickens held a similar conviction 
about those far from careful writers: for Hardy is 
essentially one of those artists of exuberant genius 
whose measure cannot be taken by the tape of con- 
ventional correctitude. It is certainly true that during 
the last ten years of his life Hardy was the subject— 
I might almost say the victim—of a deal of indis- 
criminating and therefore, I should fancy, irksome, 
adulation. Because his metaphysic happened to express 
the disillusionment of a post-war generation, we were 
asked by the more vociferous members, who for the 
most part had just discovered that such a writer existed, 
to acclaim our old friend—and their new prophet—a 
flawless writer, which, with all his qualities, Hardy was 
far from being. At his best, and especially in the more 
colloquial passages of his stories, Hardy, in spite of 
Mr. Moore’s assertion, is unquestionably a great writer ; 
but like the other great writers mentioned above, he 
too often wrote carelessly and perfunctorily. Some- 
times his English is intolerably stilted ; at other times 
it is distressingly slipshod: and the eye of the school- 
master may even discover grammatical, or rather 
ungrammatical, slips in the careless plenitude of Hardy’s 
pages. Let us frankly admit all this to Mr. Moore, 


* “The Short Stories of Thomas Hardy.” 


7s. 6d. 
millan.) 


(Mac- 


who has himself ever been a model of correctitude— 
let us admit all this; aye, and more; let us agree that 
Hardy wrote much poor prose and much poor verse, 
bad stories and bad poems: let us utter all our detrac- 
tions: let us dissipate the aura of flawless mastery, 
through the bedazzlement of which some of his younger 
contemporaries would fain have us regard their demi- 
god—and what remains? There can only be one 
answer—a master ; no mere correct writer of the King’s 
English, but a master story teller. Hardy had an 
insatiable curiosity about the relationships between 
men and women; and this passionate interest in the 
contingencies of their fateful—though apparently for- 
tuitous—encounters, moved in him like a ferment, 
till he needs must tell the tale of them. The wedding 
guest might beat his breast ; but the ancient mariner 
held him with his glittering eye until the tale was told : 
and so it is with those who fall under the spell of Thomas 
Hardy. And like the yarn of the ancient mariner too, 
the story that Hardy has to tell is, more often than 
not, a ghastly or at least a tragic one: yet the feeling 
that, in the telling of it, the narrator’s frame was 
“wrenched with a woeful agony,” and that his heart 
burned within him until his tale was told, gives to 
Hardy’s best work that authentic intensity which cannot 
be achieved by the uninspired writer of the most correct 
English, unless he is also a born teller of tales. Hardy 
was less, and how infinitely more, than a correct writer 
—he was a living and, I dare swear, an ever-living writer : 
and who would not rather live with Shakespeare and 
Dickens than perish with the innumerable host of the 
schoolmaster tribe ! 

I have already spoken of Hardy as one of those 
writers whose very exuberance is genius, as Blake said : 
and if he had produced nothing but the stories that have 
been assembled in this fat volume, what an abounding 
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legacy of human 
histories he would 
have left behind 
him! By the purist, 
who knows to a 
nicety just how a 
short story should 
be constructed, I 
surmise that most 
of these tales would 
be considered to fall 
far short of perfec- 
tion. Let us admit 
then that some of 
them are mere 
anecdotes ; and that 
others read too 
much like synopses 
of full-length novels: 
that here and there 
there are passages 
of perfunctory or 
careless writing: 
and yet how absorb- 
ingly interesting the 
stories are in spite 
of all! From the 

the amateur of 
esthetics, Hardy 
may have committed every crime: but I can only 
say that I read this stupendous volume from cover to 
cover with unflagging eagerness ; and that the stories 
gripped and held me in this collective rereading, 
as surely as they had already gripped and held me 
when I first came across them in their original 
volumes. 

I have an instinctive dislike of all labels; and a 
particular distaste for the two labels, pessimist and 
optimist, which the public is so fond of attaching to 
the artists who have happened to attract its attention : 
and Hardy himself, we are told, resented the stigma of 
pessimism with which most of his critics sought to 
brand him. And yet anyone who reads these stories 
in succession must be aware that they betray a bias, 
and come to the conclusion that certain—and those 
the more mournful—aspects of life, interested their 
author, almost to the exclusion of other and more 


From an etching by Leonard Patten. 


Hardy’s Birthplace. 


cheerful aspects. In spite of its own fertility and 
exuberance, Hardy’s mind had an almost perverse pre- 
occupation with sterility. Lives that suffered frustration, 
rather than lives that came to fruition, are the themes 
of nearly all these tales: and this dominant note of 
melancholy gives to the book as a whole a monotony 
which is untrue to life as a whole. Life we know is 
wantonly extravagant, and much of her prodigal energy 
inevitably runs to waste: but fruition, rather than 
frustration, is surely the key-note of life. To change 
the metaphor, many ships are wrecked on the ocean ; 
yet even more win safe to harbour: and it may seem 
that Hardy too exclusively concerns himself with the 
fate of the derelicts. But this mention of the sea 
has once more aroused the ancient mariner: once 
more he holds me with his glittering eye ; and I cannot 
chose but hear: so picking up the volume again, I 
am lost to all critical quibblings and . . . 


THOSE ANCIENT LANDS.* 


By Epwarp THOMPSON. 


HERE is little anti-Semitism in Britain. But 
friendly feelings can coexist with misgiving as 

to whether our Zionist policy is fair to others. Some 
of the Zionist propaganda is doing the cause disservice 
by open scorn of the Arabs and willingness to sweep 
their rights aside. Mr. Louis Golding does not make 
this mistake. His book, even when it shows clearly 
how backward and uncleanly Arabs can be, and what 
ridiculous bigots the handful of Samaritans at Nablus 
are, does this with kindly humour. But the Samaritans 


* “Those Ancient Lands.” 


By Louis Golding. 
(Benn.) 


12s. 6d. 


may be improving; for they received him, a Jew, 
whereas they told me in 1919, “If Juif come we kill 
him,” and drew a finger across their throats. 

But there is another doubt which makes many, who 
recognise (as I do) that Christendom owes the Jews 
reparation, nevertheless not sure that they are not 
fiercely hostile to the “ national home”’ in Palestine 
policy. Do these broader-minded, more generous 
Zionists (such as Mr. Golding) recognise the rights not 
only of Arabs and Samaritans, but of us who will never 
settle in the land? Not even Athens means so much 
to us or comes so charged with centuries of passion 
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and thought and experience. To me, who have had the 
luck to live in Jerusalem and to walk across the Galilean 
uplands in April, with the lilies a sea washing round 
my knees, the land is the fairest I have ever known. 
And there are many like me. We are glad the Jews are 
returning to it, and we are moved when Mr. Golding 
tells with a poet’s eloquence of what this means to these 
new, brave settlers. But we hate the prospect of the 
land being commercialised, and a loveliness that belongs 
to all peoples being ruined. That it is going to be 
ruined I have no doubt ; for the Jews, who have done 
so much for the arts, seem singularly blind to the 
awakening to natural beauty and scenery that so 
marks our modern mind. I would ask Mr. Golding: 
Why is it that his people, so sensitive elsewhere, are 
so insensitive here? He revels in the Rutenberg 
concession which is to raise the level of the Lake of 
Galilee and to build big power-houses on that marvellous 
shore, and in the thought of all the chemicals that the 
Dead Sea is to yield, and the greatness that is to come 
to Haifa. Haifa, I suppose, must not be grudged its 
coming prosperity ; but its people will have to be an 
uncommonly noble race to compensate for the excellency 
of Carmel, which must vanish. Read George Adam 
Smith’s superb chapter on the Dead Sea Valley, and 
ask yourself then if a hundred tons of nitrates a day 
and the making of another millionaire or two is worth 
the price of ruining that solemn, astounding desolation. 
I am not likely to forget Yarmuk, with its race and 
whiteness of violent waters, its aromatic mints and 
oleander thickets; here is a passage which shows (I 
think) what little shrift natural loveliness is going to 
get when once the Jewish state is firmly established : 
‘“ What self-respecting torrent can anticipate without 
anger the slow, inglorious asphyxiation of the Dead Sea ? 
So that some kilometres away from Jisr the Yarmuk flings 
itself down a shelf of rocks like a lion, and roars, and lashes 
its tail, Thither we walked over from the colony and lay 
down among bushes of myrtle and smelled that cool water, 
and the odour was lovelier than distilled perfumes, and 
heard that loud water, and the music was more splendid 
than drums and trumpets. Such profligacy of water in 
such a land seemed a negation of the natural order. It 
would have seemed hardly more fantastic if it had hurled 


itself upward towards its own sources, or if the shrubs 
on the banks had waved their roots in the milky moon- 
lit air. This is the lion of water which Rutenberg, the 
engineer, has the duty of taming. Here and there in this 
neighbourhood he had begun to spread his traps, sticks 
and wires, and other secret registers. How much a nobler 
destiny will it be, I fell to musing, that this naked potency 
shall be refined, exquisitely and mathematically, into 
electric energy—how much a nobler destiny than to swirl 
muddily through the Ghor towards the salty death of 
Sodom! Here at this place the first Jordan power-house 
is to be erected. It would not be less exalted a temple 
than any that had been set up in this region, in function 
or appearance, any synagogue or church or mosque.” 


I submit that a man (or a people) who thinks in that 
fashion may be powerfully impressed through books 
or imagination—Mr. Golding loves the Holy Land of 
legend and history, he writes movingly of Greece and 
of Oxford, places that poets have made sacred—but 
sees little with his eyes. He is in a different world from 
that which increasing thousands in Britain inhabit— 
in the world of our eighteenth century, which scorned 
and disliked a wildness man had not tamed and 
regularised—not the world which thinks unspoiled 
Sussex Downs and English Lakes better than miles of 
bungalows and enormous reservoirs, and is anxious to 
establish nature sanctuaries even in India and Africa. 
There is all the difference between the man who will 
use Jordan or Yarmuk as an ornament of his eloquence, 
and the man who loves them for their own magnificent 
sake. They are not safe with the former ; and it is into 
the possession of the former that they have now passed. 

For the rest, Mr. Golding’s book is an ecstatic story 
of Palestine revisited ; it is generous and pulses with 
the hopes of his people ; it contains pages of the shoddiest 
journalism and also pages of lovely and sincere prose— 
I could have illustrated both these statements, but 
space has gone. He will forgive a Gentile loving Pales- 
tine so deeply that he questions even the attitude of its 
own sons, masters in their own home at last ; and if he 
can persuade himself and some of his compatriots to 
care a little about things other than the prosperity of 
the Palestine they are now making, this review may 
have done Zionism some little service. 


A LIFE OF BAUDELAIRE. 


By JoHN FREEMAN. 


LIFE of Baudelaire cannot be uninteresting, and 

no one capable of writing a dull book is likely 

to choose Baudelaire for his subject. A man whose 
life opened with promise and closed in misery, a man 
who sought out what is sinister and clothed it with 
lovely verse, a man who had no diligence but in his 
art, no honour but in his devotion to it, no happiness 
but in creation and no expectation but corruption, is 
not the theme for a dreary or insensitive writer. 
Monsieur Francois Porché has written* and Mr. John 
Mavin has translated a study full of interest, which 
might have been better still if the suppositious had been 
omitted and the decorative pruned. His book is called 
a straightforward narrative, and attempts to include, 
with a relation of the external episodes of Baudelaire’s 


* “ Charles Baudelaire.” 
translated by John Mavin. 


A Biography, by Frangois Porché ; 
10s. 6d. (Wishart.) 


life, “‘ the workings of his mind, from which he derives 
the very material of his life.” Thus the reader is led 
to expect a valuable study of one who needs and repays 
study, but although there is a considerable value in this 
book it is overlaid in many places with such trite super- 
fluities as : 

“ Certainly faith is often combined with moral discipline, 
the one sustaining the other, strengthening and exalting 
it: but on the other hand I have known enough of the 
‘faithful’ and enough unbelievers, to be able to assert 
that the most sincere religion, the most exact as to its 
observances and rites, does not always go hand in hand 
with virtue, just as virtue may very well exist outside 
of any religion.” 

Elsewhere Monsieur Porché, forgetting that he is 
writing about an artist, yields to the temptation to ask 
questions which nobody can answer and to utter specu- 
lations which nobody can consider. Do they indeed 
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“ order these things better in France”? Biographical 
studies at least are very well “‘ ordered ”’ in England. 

Perhaps Monsieur Porché has failed only because, 
out of a just and admirable sympathy, he has attempted 
to make too much of his subject; and bating this 
his book, I repeat, is useful and welcome. Splendid 
and unhappy figure! Baudelaire assisted at the 
creation of a new and 
strange poetry. He was 
born in 1821 of good family ; 
he grew up in easy circum- 
stances, inherited sub- 
stantial means, wasted or 
mortgaged them, took a 
black woman for mistress, 
lived with her as long as he 
could endure her and, when- 
ever he left her, crept back 
to her decaying and un- 
happy shape; he wrote, 
idled, eluded or failed to 
elude his creditors, was a 
revolutionary in 1848, 
sickened and rallied, pub- 
lished and was prosecuted, 
still wrote and pondered 
perfection, fled from city to 
city, sank into the most 
dreadful paralysis, and died 
in 1867 almost unregarded. 
Verlaine and Manet are 
among the few that 
attended his funeral, and 
the journals paid scarcely 
any heed to his death. 

But in England, the 
country so often reproached 
for its indifference to its 
own poets as well as to those of other nations, 
Swinburne uttered his magnificent elegy, confirming in 
noble lines the praise he had already uttered in prose : 

“‘ For thee, O now a silent soul, my brother, 
Take at my hands this garland, and farewell. 
Thin is the leaf, and chill the wintry smell, 
And chill the solemn earth, a fatal mother, 
With sadder than the Niobean womb, 
‘And in the hollow of her breasts a tomb. 
Content thee, howsoe’er, whose days are done ; 
There lies not any troublous thing before, 
Nor sight nor sound to war against thee more, 


For whom all winds are quiet as the sun, 
All waters as the shore.” 


It is curious to remember that ‘“‘ Ave Atque Vale” 
was written on a premature report of Baudelaire’s death 
which in fact did not take place until after this lofty 
celebration was completed. From then to now his 
reputation has grown deep rather than wide. Men have 
admired but not loved his art, looking upon him as 
a poet of genius, but unavailing genius—so fine a gift, 
so narrow an achievement. But since it is not for us 
to censure him, and so many worse poets have usurped 


a better place, it is right to be thankful for what he 
has added to poetry and to note the precise esteem 
in which it is held. It is not enough to point out how 
much he owed to Poe, or to praise Poe in order to 
lessen Baudelaire. He himself paid tribute to Poe and 
“prayed to him as a saint ”—strange saint and strange 
worshipper—saying : “I saw with terror and delight 
not only the subjects I 
had dreamed of but sen- 
tences that I had thought 
of, and that he had written 
twenty years before.”’ An 
American critic has re- 
marked that Poe is the 
real inventor of that frisson 
nouveau which has _ been 
attributed to Baudelaire, 
but the French poet 
deepened the mark which 
Poe made upon the mind 
and memory of his time. 
In Baudelaire’s own phrase, 
he was himself “ /’ecrivain 
des nerfs.” 

It is this, as much as 
his subject, that has vexed 
other writers, Henry James 
the austere, Mr. George 
Moore the liberal. His very 
title, ‘‘ Les Fleurs du Mal,” 
annoyed James: “ Le Mal? 
You do yourself too much 
honour. This is not Evil; 
it is not the wrong; it is 
simply the nasty!” His 
style, his “ nerves,” annoy. 
Mr. Moore: “I would re- 
name Baudelaire’s volume 
‘Fleurs de Camelotte,’ for is it not all rue de Rivoli— 
hookahs, pastilles, amber beads—more Turkish than 
Jerome and falser than he is?” Henry James pro- 
fesses to ignore the charge of immorality, so often 
brought against the poet; it was the intellect and 
not the morality of the novelist that was revolted ; 
while as for Mr. Moore, even the audacity of the French 
poet cannot reconcile him to the author of “‘ Avowals.” 
But there was something unique in Baudelaire. His 
insistence upon the lusts of the flesh may be exhausting, 
but the intensity of his spirit was impressive ; his 
sense of the horrible may be exorbitant, but it springs 
none the less from a kind of morality wrought out 
from a kind of experience. ‘‘ Two loves I have of 
comfort and despair,” he might have cried ; and despair 
drove out whatever good angel still fought and lost 
and fought to the end. He suffered from delusions, 
and perhaps cherished them in a mockery of what he 
knew to be the truth; only his art comforted him, 
and remains to please some and offend others. But it 
will be long before it loses its brief attraction for perverse 
and ingenuous youth. 


Charles Baudelaire 
(1821-1867). 
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HERR LUDWIG FILMS THE SON OF MAN. 


By Ernest RAYMOND. 


R. EMIL LUDWIG’S new biography of Jesus, 
“ The Son of Man,’’* isa film-scenario. I do not 
use the word altogether disparagingly, and certainly not 
mockingly ; it is a very well written 
film-scenario. It has the merits of 
a fine screen-picture as well as its 
disadvantages. Like a good film 
director Dr. Ludwig thinks in pictures ; 
he likes to change from a panorama- 
shot of the whole Mediterranean 
world, as it stood on the eve of 
Christ’s appearing, to a close-shot of 
the boy Jesus sitting on the hill-side 
near His Galilean home ; and it is a 
very effective contrast ; he likes to give 
us a close-up of John the Baptist peer- 
ing through his prison grating, and then 
a truck-shot of him being led through 
the corridors to the banqueting hall of Herod Antipas, 
and then the crowded, dazzlingly lit, orgiastic scene 
stretching from the steps of the throne of Herod and 
Herodias. But the instrument which he uses for the 
recording of these episodes—his imagination, to wit— 
has precisely the limitations of the camera; it can 
reveal the outside of things with considerable vivid- 
ness; it can hint at the inside emotions so long as 
they are fairly obvious and quite unsubtle; but it is 
blind to the depths. I have read many Lives of Jesus, 
but I cannot remember one that penetrated such a 
very, very little way into the soul of its hero, as does 
this of Dr. Ludwig’s. 

And, like a good film-story, it must be simple, its 
backbone straightforward and its characters perfectly 
‘consistent ; no room here for the bewildering phases 
tha: must occur in the life-story of a supreme genius as 
he adjusts himself to the multiform world, or for the 
thousand appazently conflicting facets of his character 
that must surprise his followers and set the generations 
debating till the close of time. No, no; it is sim- 
plicity itself. Jesus at the beginning was a simple 
artisan, full of God’s grace, and overflowing with love 
for the Heavenly Father, for His earthly brethren, 
for children and animals and plants. And then every- 
body misunderstood Him; the common people wanted 
Him to work miracles, and the priests were suspicious 
and hostile, and His own family turned against Him, 
so He became morbid, rather sulky, exceedingly rude 
to His few loyal friends, and liable to brainstorms when 
the Pharisees came near Him, and in the end He rushed 
on martyrdom in a mood all compact of spite, super- 
stition, disappointment and tedium vite. Good pity! 
was that all? Then what have we all been so excited 
about for two thousand years; and why on earth 
make Him a subject for a biography ; or, rather, why 
make a large and important book out of a reading of 
Christ’s character that is as old as the first century 
and can be heard ad nauseam pouring from the crude 
minds of the Tower Hill and Hyde Park orators? The 
deluded fanatic of Galilee! What vieux jeu it is! 

“Emil Ludwig, the great biographer,” says his pub- 
lisher, “‘ has faced his greatest subject. He tells the 

* “The Son of Man.” By Emil Ludwig. 15s. (Benn.) 


Herr Emil Ludwig 


story of Jesus, the Man. The story, everlasting in its 
interest, simple in its broad outline, has proved the 
stumbling block of many literary reputations. Dr. 
Ludwig, we believe, has proved him- 
self to be one of the band of historians 
who have stood the test of the story, 
and have emerged with greater and 
more respected reputations.” 

Well, well. Let us not suggest that 
Dr. Ludwig’s reputation as a bio- 
grapher is damaged. It is simply 
that he has tackled a subject for 
which he has no equipment whatso- 
ever. With Wilhelm the Kaiser, with 
Bismarck, with Napoleon he was excel- 
lent ; here were minds which his own 
could enter and find itself in a country 
which it understood. But within the 
mind of Jesus he is hopelessly at a loss; its dazzling 
Eastern light has blinded him ; he can only feel its outer 
surfaces with his hands ; and he gropes ill at ease, and 
anxiously stumbles. Let him describe the general 
world at that time; let him give us pen-portraits of 
Tiberius, and Herod and Pilate and all the good, clear 
Western minds that he can understand, and we feel 
that he is being both picturesque and illuminating. 
But once let him essay the mystical wisdom of Jesus— 
nay, to be sure, he doesn’t essay it, for he is quite un- 
aware that it exists—but once let him roam in the mind 
of Jesus, and we see that that which is a single stead- 
fast light to some men, is to him a murky and shifting 
darkness. 

His first paragraphs build up a fine picture of an 
encounter at night between the priests who are keeping 
watch in the Temple and the Roman soldiers who are 
marching through its corridors as they make their 
round. 

“Night still broods in the halls of the Temple. The 
priests who are keeping watch peer through the darkness. 
Some of them are crouching, others lying. They can see 
one another only in dim outlines, can just discern the 
shadowy movements of one another’s arms as they draw 
their mantles more closely round them; they can recog- 
nise one another only by the murmur of their voices. .. . 
Now comes a sound of heavy footsteps, the measured 
tread of armed men. Light flickers through the arches 
of the hall, vanishes for a moment, and then returns in 
force. Those who are lying on the ground leap to their 
feet. It is the captain of the Temple who has come with 
his men. In the flicker of the torches the two parties glare 
at one another, while their traditional enmity gleams in 
their eyes. . . . Thus do the two worlds face one another, 
men of faith and men of war, conquered and conquerors.” 


This is a splendid parable of an eternal conflict. 
From its implications might be deduced the whole story 
of the martyrdom of the Jews, of the crucifixion of 
Christ, of the conquest of Christ’s Church by the world 
rather than the conquest of the world by Christ’s Church, 
of the everlasting submission of other-worldliness 
beneath the successful feet of this-worldliness ; of the 
fundamental difference between those who think in 
terms of the eternal stillness and those who think in 
terms of the temporal flow; and so, at least, of the 
essential inability of a mind such as Herr Ludwig’s to 
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establish even a touch with the mind of Christ. Dr. 
Ludwig’s book is, as we said at the beginning, the 
attempt of a mechanical and doubtless powerful camera 
to photograph a spiritual value. 

If an imaginative book is to be written round the 
simple facts of the Life of Christ, as recorded in the 


three Synoptic Gospels, it demands a mind interested, 
less in historical truth than in essential truth, less in 
pictures of actual scenes than in parables that shall 
shadow forth ineffable ideas. And this book has been 
done for us.. It has been done by the man, whoever 
he was, who wrote the Fourth Gospel. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
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Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 


Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 
SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous character. 


III.—A Prize or THREE Books is offered for the best 
criticism in not more than twenty-four lines of 
verse, of any book advertised or reviewed in this 
number of THE BooKMAN. 


IV.—A Prize or HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for 
twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for THE BooKMAN competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestion 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR MAY. 


I.—THE PrizE oF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Ruth Ainsworth, 344, 
Victoria Park Road, Leicester, for the follow- 
ing : 

A LOVELY MUSIC. 
A Villanelle. 


A little bird sings high and low, 
He sits upon a flowering spray 
Making a lovely music flow. 


Across the sky the great clouds go 
White-patterning the blue of day ; 
A little bird sings high and low. 


The breeze with fingers light and slow 
Plucks strings of grasses as they sway, 
Making a lovely music flow. 


The almond blossoms fall like snow, 
The petalled toll all trees must pay ; 
A little bird sings high and low. 


Beside the stream the kingcups grow 
And there the children laugh and play, 
Making a lovely music flow. 


The seeds that winds of Autumn sow 
Are pushing on their sun-ward way ; 
A little bird sings high and low 
Making a lovely music flow. 


We also select for printing : 


SECRETS. 


The trees are whispering shadowy secrets to-night ; 
(Sleep, will you come to me soon ?) 

Sighing and waving with slim little hands of delight 
To a silver splinter of moon. 


Behind each star is a shaggy decade 
Shaking in mists of blue 

Dust of dreams that drowsily floats to my bed— 
Secrets . . . to-morrow... You! ... 


(Madge Drew, 855, North Vem Recorder’s Office, 
Los Angeles, California, U.S.A.) 
TO CHARLIE CHAPLIN. 


Great little lord of laughter, what strong hand, 
Invisible behind the world’s sad scene, 


First pulled the strings which those droll limbs command, 


Painted those whimsicalities of mien ? 


Some Master Mind who thought his Puppet Show 
Too dull, perhaps—some joke must he devise, 
One super-puppet, made of mirth, and so 

He thought of you to gladden hearts and eyes. 


Who knows ? Enough that for a little while 
We creep away when we are tired and sad— 
Steal one gay hour from all the hours so fleet— 


Photo by Miss Vera Brittain, 


Vaughan & Freeman. 


whose new book, “Women’s Work in Modern England,” 
Mr. Noel Douglas is publishing. 
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To catch the humour of that fading 
smile, 

The antics of that form so quaintly clad, 

The flash of those inimitable feet. 


(May Herschel Clarke, 254, Burrage 
Road, Woolwich, S.E.18.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics 
by John Dawson (Draycott), Thora 
Stowell (Tangier, Morocco), Freda 
Baxter (Blackheath), Mary Winter 
Were (Beckenham), Brian Woods 
(Durham), Ethel Mildon (Bristol), 
M. C. Smyth (Bournemouth), Kathleen 
Simmonds (Carshalton), Flora 
Macdonald (Sheffield), Winnifred 
Tasker (Westcliff-on-Sea), Ivan 
Adair (Allahabad, U.P., India), 
Ida W. Ward (Wigton), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), 
Mrs. Osborne (Wakefield), V. B. Hawkins (Wandsworth 
Common), Lettie Cole (Kilpeck), George S. Astins 
(Clacton-on-Sea), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), Flora 
A. E. Woollett (Newmarket), G. Hughaw (Liverpool), 
Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), Sidney S. Wright (Bick- 
ley), Dorothy Baker (Nottingham), A. Hannan (West 
Ham), Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), Freda I. Noble (Long 
Melford), Elijah Beaumont (Heckmondwike), E. C. 
Marchmont (Manchester), Enid L. Duthie (Paris), 
Ethel M. Kennedy (Southport), Eleanor L. Sinclair 
(Belfast), Con. A. Dobson (London, W.), M. B. Wardale 
(London, S.W.), Kathleen I. Noble (Long Melford), 
May V. Lake (Clarens, Switzerland), Margot K. M. 
Brown (Southampton), Mary Mair (Willesden Green), 
Mrs. K. L. MacCuaig (Birmingham), Melfin W. Jones 
(Cardiff), J. Clamp (North Watford), Will Markall 
(Sheffield), Madame Henri Curchod (Algeria), Ethel Faran 
(Manchester), Gertrude Spencer (Bangor), J. Haggart 
Stein (London, S.E.), F. E. Creswick (Chippenham) 
M. Whitaker (Kidderminster), A. D. Maule (Carlisle), 
Julian Fothergill (London, N.W.), D. Winder (Scar- 
borough), Phyllis Lake (Cliftonville), Jessica Smith 
(Manchester), Hendrick May (Hull), Margery Young 
(Spondon), Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), Dora A. 
Pattinson (Middlesbrough). 


II.—Tue Prize oF HALF A GuInEa for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 40, 
Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following : 


THE END OF THE MATTER. By Norma Lorimer. 
(Hutchinson.) 


“They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton tolled the bell.” 


Hoop, Faithless Sally Brown, 
We also select for printing : 


HOW TO LIVE LONG AND KEEP 
YOUNG. By F. AttrFiELD FAWKEs. 
(Harrison (Ipswich)—Simpkin, Marshall.) 
that ’twere possible.” 

Tennyson, Maud. 
(A. E. Nelson, 8, Northbrook Road, 
Leeson Park, Dublin.) 


OVER THE BOAT SIDE. 
By M. Erker. (Brentanos.) 


“* And the fishes, in a row, 
Stared to see him coming so.” 


Struwelpeter. 
(W. Tisdall, 63, St. George’s Square, 
London, S.W.1.) 


Mr. John Brophy, 


whose new novel, “ The Bitter End,” 
Messrs. Dent have published. 


Mr. Charles Norris, 
author of “Gelda Marsh” (Harrap). 
Reviewed in this Number. 1 


THE POOR GENTLEMAN. 
By Ian Hay. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“IT have no copper in my purse, 
I have no silver either.” 


CHRISTINA RossEtTtTI, Goblin Market. 


(Phyllis E. Noble, Bridge House, 
Lyston, Long Melford, Suffolk.) 


THE MISTY PATHWAY. 
By FLorRENCE RIDDELL. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 


“IT cannot see what flowers are at my 
feet.” 


Keats, To a Nightingale. 


(L. Leatham, The White House, 
Neville’s Cross, Durham.) 


III.—TuHeE Prize for the best criticism of Mr. Alfred 
Noyes’s article in our April Number on “ Carlyle: 
His Rise and Fall,’”’ by Norwood Young (Duck- 
worth), is divided, and Two Books EACH awarded 
to B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, 
Kent, and Sir Duncan Grey, Windgarth, 
Weston-super-Mare, for the following : 


Mr. Alfred Noyes’s pithy fable appeals equally to 
humorists and lovers of the great historian. The latter 
will tender him hearty thanks for his rebuke to Mr. Norwood 
Young. His frank criticism of a book which fails to do 
justice to its subject and, moreover, is tinged with the 
cheap scorn of the modern so-called ‘intellectuals ’’ for 
the past—an attitude becoming increasingly fashionable 
nowadays—should be accorded a wider publicity. It 
might stem the tide of depreciation of those who have 
climbed the heights of Parnassus, by those still grovelling 
at the base. The poet’s appreciation of Carlyle’s deeply 
religious temperament gives the reader the key-note to his 
prose, otherwise often obscure. While claiming no in- 
fallibility for a much-maligned character, Mr. Noyes con- 
tends that his hero, though not the sun, is one of the fixed 
stars in the literary firmament. 

B. M. BEARD. 


Mr. Alfred Noyes—a very competent assessor of values 
—is justly indignant with the author of a book which 
provocatively disparages the genius of Carlyle whose power 
of thought and expression, whose vision and knowledge 
entitle him to rank among the great thinkers. The critic’s 
sharp sword continually pierces Mr. Young’s armour and 
perhaps his amour-propre. The reference to Mr. Young’s 
description of himself on the title page as author of ‘‘ The 
History of Frederick the Great ’’—note the definite article 
—is a delightful stroke. What book presents to us more 
realistically the atmosphere, mentality and incidents of the 
French Revolution with its noble ideals and crazy apostles ; 
its cruelties, terrors and heroisms than Carlyle’s ‘‘ History ” 
which surely inspired Dickens to write his best work, 
“ The Tale of Two Cities’? ? Mr. Noyes 
too smites pygmies strutting in giants 
robes and pert apprentices posing as 
master-craftsmen. More power to 
him ! 


Sir DuncAN GREY. 


We also select for special commen- 
dation the replies by Margaret A. 
Jones (Clifton, Bristol), A. M. Count 
(King’s Lynn), J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartle- 
pool), H. Porter (Dublin), Louie Gray 
(Withington), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), 
Antony Clare (Anerley), Norah M. 
Butterfield (Devon), Lilias Mitchell 
(Edinburgh), Beatrice Barnett (Hull), 
Helen Trower (Spalding). 
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IV.—THE PRIZE OF HALF A GUINEA for the best 100- 
word Review is awarded to Norah M. Butter- 
field, 3, Kingsley Terrace, Westward Ho!, 
Devon, for the following : 

DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP. 
By WILLA CaTHER. (Heinemann.) 

This is more than a book—it is a benediction, and the 
peace of God lies like light upon its pages. It is a work 
of rare delight in these days of hectic writing ; cool, deli- 
cate, deeply spiritual, yet intensely human, with characters 
who compel our sympathy and admiration. Miss Cather’s 
felicity in word-painting, her perfect restraint and effort- 
less simplicity, make this book a glorious addition to our 
finest literature, but to many and many a reader it will 
be something more, for to read it is to walk, though but 
for a little space, ‘‘ beside the still waters.”’ 


We also select for printing : 
HERE COMES AN OLD SAILOR. 
By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. (Hodder.) 


Maurice Hewlett himself, in his best vein, could not have 
thrown more of the glamour and witchery of the Middle 
Ages into his pages than does Mr. Sheppard in his latest 
book.’ Here is obviously an antiquarian and historian of 
much learning; but also (rare thing) a writer who can 
breathe life and character into a book of the past. The 
chime of monastery bell, the drone of vespers, the eerie 
rites of medieval witchcraft and the thrill of adventure 
are all blended in a book that one cannot put down from 
start to finish. 


(Seton Dearden, 35, Redcliffe Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.10.) 


THE LETTERS OF JUNIUS. EpitTEp By C. EVERETT. 
(Faber & Gwyer.) 


As great a controversy centres round about Junius as 
about Shakespeare and Bacon. Mr. Everett, latest of 
Junius’s editors, says nothing of Francis and plainly 
champions Lord Shelbourne. Personally I would like to 
think that Shelbourne was the author of the most amazing 
political letters ever written, but there are some hard 
points to swallow. The handwritings bear not the slightest 
resemblance, and Lord Shelbourne was in Italy part of 
the time that Junius was actively commenting on the 
state of affairs in his letters. In those days ‘‘ mails” did 
not travel so quickly as Mr. Everett would like us to 
imagine. 


(B. Van Thal, 30, Henrietta Street, W.C.2.) 


We also specially commend the reviews by Frances 
Goddard (London, N.W.), Ruby A. Burnaby (London, 
S.W.), F. H. Davis (Weston-super-Mare), Marjorie W. 
Stayt (Durban, South Africa), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), 
Edward Percy (Nottingham), S. Kenning (Sheffield), 
Erica Stuart (Long Melford), B. Noél Saxelby (Man- 
chester), Joan Vale (New South Wales), John R. Sisson 
(Wallasey), George Ludlam (Heckmondwike), Charles 
H. Winter (Barrow-in-Furness), Arnold Stanley Walton 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne), Thornton Maltby (London, W.C.). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
BooxaN is awarded to J. N. Banister, Rolle- 
stone, Malden Street, Leyland, Lancashire. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 
SUMMER PROGRAMME. 

The first of the series of visits which has been arranged 
to places of literary and historic interest for the summer 
months took place on May tigth. The facilities kindly 
provided by the Southern Railway enabled the members 
to enjoy, during the busy Saturday hours, a comfortable 
journey from Waterloo to Guildford, where a motor-coach 
was awaiting them. ‘‘ We drove through the beautiful 
Surrey lanes,”’ says one of the party, “‘ to the G. F. Watts 
Art Gallery. After spending some time in looking at the 
pictures and the sculptures, two minutes’ walk brought 
us to Watts’s grave and to the Memorial Chapel. Then 
we were driven back to Guildford. At Guildford we had 
tea in a charming room, reserved for us at the rendezvous, 
and, rested and refreshed, concluded a happy afternoon by 
a short tour of the ancient city, with its Abbot’s Hospital, 
seventeenth century Town Hall, and medizval church of 
St. Mary.” 

Will members please note that full particulars of the 
following Rambles may be obtained from Mrs. Sophie 
Hine, ‘‘ Glenariff,’’ Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey : 

June 23rd.—Amersham. Conducted by Mr. 
Struthers. 

July 14th.—Charles Lamb Ramble—Enfield and Edmon- 
ton. Conducted by Mr. E. J. Finch. 

September.—Cambridge. Conducted by Miss M. V. 
Gregory. 


Peter 


HASTINGS. 


All applications should be made to Mr. Kenneth 
H. Saville, The Hastings Bookshop, Robertson Street, 


Hastings. 
BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


At the inaugural meeting of the Brighton and Hove Branch 
of the Bookman Circle, held at the Union Church Institute, 
Clock Tower, Brighton, the large hall of the Institute was 
crowded to the doors by an appreciative audience, and 
Mr. Ernest Raymond gave an interesting and illuminating 
address on “‘ English Humour and European Wit,” in 
which he declared that he thought ‘‘ English humour is 


the most perfect humour that the laughing animal has 
produced.” He thought humour is allied to mysticism, 
and that although all nations must laugh at times to save 
their souls from disintegration yet no nation is compelled 
to do it as the English. ‘‘ We have often tried to batten 
it down under this culture or that—under the Puritan 
gravity of the time of Bunyan; under the classicism of 
the eighteenth century, under the French realism of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, but always it has 
cracked the veneer and burst Puckishly through.’ Mr. 
Raymond devoted some time to a careful criticism of the 
genius of Charlie Chaplin, whom he placed in the high 
company of Moliére, Cervantes, Rabelais, Dickens and 
Gogol. All these men had created world-famous figures. 
True English humour is a kindly and compassionate 
laughter, a laughter of love, and thus unlike the laughter 
of the French, which is a laughter of malice and sometimes 
of hate. In support of this statement he quoted some of 
his War experiences, and mentioned a sergeant who 
demanded of his men, ‘‘ You didn’t think you joined the 
Army to live, did yer?’’ In Mr. Raymond’s opinion 
Mr. Wells was most true to himself in the creation of 
characters like Mr. Polly, Kipps, Lewisham. Most of 
the great English comic characters are either down-and- 
outs or scapegraces, or very poor or very simple, and in 
a series of interesting comparisons Mr. Raymond showed 
that this is essentially English humour and that Irish 
writers like Swift and Bernard Shaw do not possess it, 
though Dostoievsky has some of it—rather out of place in 
his work—and the author of ‘‘ Babbitt’ is in the true 
tradition. An interesting discussion followed and amongst 
those taking part in it were the Rev. R. H. U. Bloor, 
Miss Evelyne Close and the Rev. A. Young. Mr. Alec 
Stansbury occupied the Chair. Future arrangements 
include a lecture by Mrs. Henry Dudeney (the Sussex 
novelist) on ‘‘ Telling Stories’’; a lecture by Mr. S. P. 
B. Mais on “ Modern Journalism,’’ and an impromptu 
debate arranged by and for the members of the Circle. 

All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, St. Anne’s Court, 36, 
Brunswick Place, Hove. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


MR. BALDWIN 


EARLY every man of letters is at heart a good 
democrat, for literature is a potent humaniser, 
a great leveller. Nobody can have thought much, 
experienced much, and learned enough of life to be 
qualified to write of it without realising that the human 
race, from the highest to the lowest, is one very mortal 
family and that to divide it arbitrarily into classes or 
parties, for the few years allotted to each member of it 
between the cradle and the grave, is a sad stupidity. 
Shelley and Byron were aristocrats by birth, but you 
would scarcely guess that from the gospel of humanity 
you find in their writings ; and since most authors were 
more humbly born it is per- 
haps natural that this same 
humane gospel is the general 
philosophy of books. As a 
result, most men who read 
largely grow rational, become 
at least reasonable creatures, 
recognise that the differences 
between one class and another 
are superficial, and can feel 
that even those who were not 
lucky in their begetting are 
not outside the common 
human brotherhood and have 
rights they are justified in 
asserting. Horace Walpole 
was a wit in high society, a 
dilettante in the arts, a cynic 
with an amused contempt for 
the mob in general, but when 
the workmen at Strawberry 
Hill, who were building him a 
Gallery and making him a 
Cabinet, went on strike, he 
wrote to his friend Sir Horace 
Mann : 


Portrait t 
The Right Hon. Stanley Baldwin 


workmen took their leave, 

made their bow and left me up to the knees in shavings. 
In short, the journeyman carpenters, like the cabinet 
makers, have entered into an association not to work unless 
their wages are raised ; and how can one complain? The 
poor-fellows, whose all the labour is, see their masters 
advance their prices every day, and think it reasonable 
to touch their share.” 

Walpole was a great lover of books, he delighted in 
fiction and poetry, and I believe this helps to account 
for his so broad-mindedly accepting such inconvenience 
to himself and that if he had not fallen under the 
influence of literature that streak of human kindness 
would not have been in him. He easily might have 
been as merely witty and self-centred as Beau Brummell 
or “ old Q,” of Piccadilly, if a love of literature had not 
humanised him and widened his horizon. 

I have come a long way round to Mr. Baldwin, and 
am not now suggesting any comparison between him 
and Horace Walpole, except that he, too, has all along 
known the gracious companionship of books and has 
matured under their meliorating influences. But he 
does not owe to books only his understanding of lives 
outside his own immediate circle. Unlike Horace 
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Walpole, he did not inherit a famous name and enjoy a 
huge fortune derived from sinecure offices, but inherited 
a big business and from the first, before he came into 
that inheritance, took his place and used his abilities 
among the working community. Making reference to 
this in one of the addresses in that first book of his, 
“On England,’’* he ascribes any success he has had to 
his training, ‘‘ which has given me, whether I can use it 
or not, a knowledge and a sympathy very difficult for 
any man to attain who has had an exclusively political 
training : 

“IT regard it as of the greatest value to myself that 
during the formative years of 
my life, and during the ten and 
twenty years when I first started 
in the world, I worked in close 
contact with all classes of people 
in this country, and enjoyed; 
through no credit to myself, the 
goodwill which I had inherited 
from generations that have gone 
before me and left behind a 
name for honesty, fair play, 
right judgment, and kindliness 
to those with whom they worked. 
Through that, whether I succeed 
or not, I believe I have an under- 
standing of the mind of the 
people of the country which I 
could have gained in no other 
way.” 

In another address in that 
first book, when he is talking 
to his own people at Wor- 
cester, he says that one of the 
useful lessons he has learned, 
instinctively and uncon- 
sciously, is “ that a man is 
a gentleman by what comes 
from within”; and confesses 
that he took over from his 
father an idea of service— 
“service to the people of this 
country. I am just one of yourselves, who has been 
called to special work for the country at this time. . . . 


““ That service seemed to lead one by way of business 
and the county council into Parliament, and it has led one 
through various strange paths to where one is; but the 
ideal remains the same, because all my life I believed from 
my heart the words of Browning, ‘ All service ranks the 
same with God.’ It makes very little difference whether a 
man is driving a tram-car or sweeping streets or being 
Prime Minister, if he only brings to that service everything 
that is in him and performs it for the sake of mankind.” 


That note runs through all his addresses—a common- 
sense note of friendliness and goodwill, a desire to do 
justice, to extend to all certain of the advantages he 
enjoyed as a child; “I grieve for it,” hme adds, “ that 
they are not the childish inheritance of the majority of 
the people to-day in our country,” as if he shared with 
Ben Jonson the feeling that 


““T wish the sun should shine 
On all men’s fruit and flowers, as well as mine.”’ 


He never makes a speech in the old-fashioned sense of 


* “On England, and other Addresses ”’ (Philip Allan), 1926. 
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the word; whenever he speaks in public he does 
not behave like an actor doing a dramatic recital 
and deliver a pretentious, magniloquent oration that 
sounds glorious but will not bear reading ; he talks like 
a human being, as simply and naturally as men talk in 
ordinary conversation, and when his addresses are 
printed they have the qualities of charm and sincerity 
and familiar self-revelation that go to the making of a 
good essay. 

He is at ease among books because he made their 
acquaintance in the best possible way ; as he tells you 
in “ Our Inheritance,’’* he had the run of his father’s 
library and was free to gratify his tastes and read what- 
ever pleased him. His experience there has convinced 
him that “‘ you may leave the child with perfect safety 
in any library you like, and if that child has a natural 
turn for books he will take the right sustenance and 
thrive on it.”” Before he was nine, he had read aloud 
to an aunt the whole of “‘ Guy Mannering,” “ Ivanhoe,” 
“ Red Gauntlet,” “‘ Rob Roy,” “ The Pirate,” and “‘ Old 
Mortality.” Scott’s “ Tales of a Grandfather ’’ intro- 
duced him to history, and it was Scott who introduced 
him to poetry : 

“IT was not a great reader of poetry as a small boy. 
That came later ; but I lived for a time in those early days 
on ‘ The Lay’ and on ‘ Marmion,’ and I can see myself 
now striding along the country lanes and reciting long 
passages. . . . My mother used to try to introduce me to 
- poetry by reading to me pieces which I wrote down at her 
dictation. Her selection was admirable, but she put me 
for years against Wordsworth because there came a line 
which my youthful critical mind felt was not poetry. It 
was this—and I submi: it as a devout disciple of that great 
man—‘ The street that from Oxford hath borrowed its 
name.’ I remember now the look of wonder I turned upon 
her as she read that out and expected me to put it down on 
paper. She was more successful in introducing me to Blake.” 


I like that passing sketch of him, a small boy, “‘ far 
away in Worcestershire, reading all day in that most 
comfortable attitude, lying on his stomach on the hearth- 
rug in front of the fire.” His early reading included 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” the knightly tales of the 
“* Morte d’Arthur,” Grimm, Lamb’s “ Tales from Shake- 
speare,”’ Kingsley’s “‘ Heroes,” which he liked much 
better then Hawthorne’s “‘ Tanglewood Tales,’”’ and he 
browsed at intervals on that fascinating miscellany, 
Hone’s ‘‘ Every Day Book.” Then, after he began to 
go to a private school, he came upon Dickens: “I 
reverence Dickens as in some ways the greatest genius 
this country ever produced ’”’; he rejoiced in Captain 
Marryat; in ‘Sandford and Merton,” Holiday 
House,” “Harry and Lucy,” “ Rosamund and Her 
Terrible Charge,” and thinks, now, that Cabinet Ministers 
‘are “‘ very much like Rosamund,” though I should fancy 
they were more like her charge. From “‘ Tom Sawyer ”’ 
and “‘ Huckleberry Finn ”’ he went on to Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
romances, to “ John Inglesant,” and later to Boswell’s 
Johnson, to Elia, to Thackeray, Trollope, Jane Austen— 
bless her! ’’—to Borrow, and great writers of 
this and other countries, reading always for the love of 
the thing, making a pleasure of it, instead of a business 
or a scholarly exercise, and it is when you read for the 
joy of reading that you really get to the heart of a book 
and it really gets to yours. 


* “Our Inheritance: Speeches and Addresses’? (Hodder & 
Stoughton), 1928. 


He has felt the magic of Shakespeare, Keats, Byron, 
and the rest of the English poets, and speaking, in ‘‘ On 
England,” of the ancient classics, is thankful for ‘‘ the 
perennial happiness I am fortunate enough to find in 
the sheer beauty of Latin and Greek : 


“I remember well the first election I fought. It was 
what was called an old-fashioned election in an ancient 
borough now disfranchised. The candidate wastexpected 
to spend three evenings a week during the time of his 
probation in one or another of the public houses which 
jostled each other through the constituency, listening to . 
and vociferously applauding what, for want of a better 
name, was called, on the /wcus a non lucendo principle, 
comic or humorous song. After a time I felt the need of a 
moral purge and a literal sedative. It was the work of a 
moment to find what my soul needed. When I came home 
at night from these orgies I seldom went to bed without 
reading something of the Odyssey, the Aineid, or the 
Odes of Horace. By the date of the election‘I had read all 
the last-named and most of the others, not without labour 


-in the dictionaries, not always with ease, but with care 


and increasing joy; and with the desired result that, 
though defeated, I had passed through the fire and the 
smell of burning was not on my garments.” 

Just as he went about his reading, without plan or 
premeditation, so Mr. Baldwin seems to have gone 
about making his career; he has never ambitiously 
striven for distinction, but has happened to come upon 
it or has taken it when it came to him. ‘I never 
planned out or schemed for my life,’’ he says; but he 
has evidently, as far as possible, planned one thing for 
his future, for at the end of his talk on books, in ‘‘ Our 
Inheritance,’’ he confesses that in the life he leads he 
feels and thinks, “I have sought for peace and I have 
never found it save in a nook with a book ”’ : 

“* And back to the nook some time I go. I do not know 
whether physical conditions will allow me to enjoy my 
reading as a child; whether I can balance myself on the 
hearthrug as I did when a child, time alone will show. But 
that I hope to do before I die, and then I have no higher 
ambition than that of my cousin, Rudyard Kipling. If 
the first people to greet me in the next world should be 
good Sir Walter and Jane—and may I just add a little 
Schubert music ?—who so happy as I, provided always I 
may be allowed to sit in a corner for a real good talk with 
Mrs. Gamp.”’ 


A Prime Minister who talks and thinks as Mr. Baldwin 
does in these two books makes things difficult for his 
political opponents. I am one of those, which is, of 
course, of no consequence, except that I suppose I ought 
to be getting busy and heaving half-bricks at him, and 
at present lam not. I was nearly saying he is much too 
genial and excellent a bookman to give himself to the 
bigotries and squabbles of politics, but I feel more 
strongly that if he could only innoculate each of his 
Cabinet Ministers and all the members of all parties in 
both Houses who are lacking it with his own reconciling 
love of books, and the human sympathy that goes 
along with that, we might yet have peace in our time 
and a new world that we need not hesitate to call 
civilised. And I suspect that the secret of his power 
and of the trust so many of all opinions place in him, is 
that, whatever label he may wear, his politics are not 
narrow enough to be labelled, and that, having much 
of Lincoln’s idealism, as well as of Lincoln’s homely 
plain-spokenness, his only party is, as it ought to be, 
mankind. 

or. 5. A. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, ST. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquaRE, Lonvon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


One of our few last links with the great Victorians 
is broken by the death last month of Sir Edmund 
Gosse. He was born in 
1849, and published his 
first book—a book of 
poems, “ On Viol and Flute”’ 
—in 1873, when nearly all 
the greater Victorian writers 
except Thackeray and 
Dickens were still living and 
working. He published his 
Collected Poems in IgII, 
and we have had no further 
book of verse from him after 
that date. The story of 
his earlier years is told in 
“Father and Son,” that 
rigorously truthful, beauti- 
fully sympathetic biography 
of his father, the eminent 
zoologist, Philip Henry 
Gosse. From his childhood, 
as he tells in that biography, 
Edmund Gosse had been 
dedicated to the ministry ; 
but before the end of | ; 
“Father and Son” he has = Photo by G. C. Beresford. 


in a Library,” “ Critical Kit-Kats,” ‘“ Portraits 
and Studies,’’ and other books and essays, the last 
three or four of these being mainly collections of 
those admirable weekly causeries he had contributed 
to the Sunday Times for long past and down to 
within a week or two of his death. With a wide 
knowledge of literature and sound critical judgment, 
he had a grace and charm of style that do not always 
go with these; moreover, 
he had imagination and, 
like Hazlitt, a genius for 
literary portraiture, which 
found its highest, most 
masterly expression, per- 
haps, in “ Father and Son,” 
but was brilliantly used also 
in his other biographies and 
certain of his essays which 
contain the most intimate 
and enduring pictures we 
have of some of his famous 
contemporaries who were his 
friends. 


Messrs. Cassell’s new 
series, ‘‘ Cassell’s Pocket 
Library,” makes an excel- 
lent start with H. M. 
Tomlinson’s Tidemarks” ; 
“Riceyman Steps,” by 
Arnold Bennett ; “ Jeremy,” 
by Hugh Walpole; and 


Sir Edmund Gosse, C.B. ‘‘ The Memoirs of Vidocq” 


seceded from that dedication 

and is in London, still under twenty, finding himself 
and the beginnings of a different career. He became 
an assistant in the British Museum Library, where he 
had Coventry Patmore and Richard Garnett for 
companions ; in 1875 he was appointed translator 
to the Board of Trade and had Austin Dobson as a 
fellow Civil Servant there. In later years he was 
from 1904 to 1914 Librarian of the House of Lords ; 
was made a C.B. in 1912, and the honour of knight- 
hood was conferred upon him in 1925. Otherwise 
his story is the story of his work in literature, as 
poet, essayist, biographer, lecturer and critic. 

His first prose book, “‘ Northern Studies ’’ (1879), 
was followed by Lives of Gray, Congreve, Donne, 
Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, Patmore, 
Swinburne; and between or after these came 
“Seventeenth Century Studies,’ “‘ The Jacobean 
Poets,” Histories of ‘‘ Eighteenth Century Litera- 
ture” and of ‘Modern English Literature ”’ ; 
“French Profiles,” ‘‘ Henrik Ibsen,”’ “‘ Two Visits 
to Denmark,” “‘ Three French Moralists,’”’ “‘ Gossip 


for its first four volumes. 
The books (3s. 6d. each) are tastefully bound, 
well and clearly printed, light to hold and of 
the right size to slip into the jacket pocket. 
Among the further volumes in preparation are 
H. M. Tomlinson’s “‘ London River,” Ernest Ray- 
mond’s ‘Tell England,” Warwick Deeping’s 
“Sorrell and Son,” and Miss Radclyffe Hall’s 
“ Adam’s Breed.” 


Iam glad to see that Mr. Gilbert Thomas’s new 
book, ‘‘ Mary of Huntingdon, and Other Poems ” 
(3s. 6d. ; Allen & Unwin), is meeting with a most 
warmly appreciative reception at the hands of the 
reviewers. We are publishing a Bookman Gallery 
article on Gilbert Thomas and his work by C. Henry 
Warren in our July Number. 


I learned with very much regret of the death of 
Mr. Barry Pain. He died on the 5th of last month, 
after a few weeks’ illness. Coming from Cambridge, 
where he had been one of the wittiest contributors 
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to Granta, he was soon becoming popular in the 
*90’s as one of those “‘ new humorists’’ who were 
gathered under the editorship of Jerome K. Jerome 
in the palmy days of To-Day and the Idler. But he 
had his own distinctive vein ; there was more subtlety 
in his humour and satirical wit than in the wit and 
humour of most of that group whose label he shared. 
He remained a popular 
humorist to the last, and his 
Edwards,”’ “Mrs. Murphy,” 
the joycus “ Eliza”’ series, his 
parodies of “‘ If Winter Comes,” 
“The Green Hat,” of Mrs. 
Asquith’s Memoirs, and other 
such, rather overshadowed his 
finer work in ‘‘ The Octave of 
Claudius,” “The Gifted 
Family,” “The Exiles of 
Faloo,” ‘Going Home,” “‘ Here 
and Hereafter,’ and in some of 
his bizarre, masterly “ Stories 
in Grey.”’ In our last Christ- 
mas Number Mr. Alfred Noyes 
extended a review of Barry 
Pain’s latest novel, “‘ The Later 
Years,” into a critical appre- 
ciation of his work in general 
and, remarking on how sedu- 
lously Barry Pain seemed to 
have avoided all self-advertisement, gave high and 
just praise to his more serious work, and said, “ It 
is more than time that the collected edition of Mr. 
Barry Pain’s work should be given to the world ; 
it is a real obscuration of the work of a great artist 
that the general public should so often derive its 
knowledge of him from the mere by-products of 
his pen that are to be found on the railway book- 
stalls.” Barry Pain began as a humorist, with a 
book of light sketches and parodies, ‘‘ In a Canadian 
Canoe” (1891); he became greatly successful as 
a humorist ; and has proved again the truth of the 
old complaint that the public dislikes versatility in 
its authors and will never take the avowed humorist 
seriously. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


“Romances of History”’ (2s.; Newnes) is a 
companion volume to Mr. H. Greenhough Smith’s 
“Stranger than Fiction,’ and this second series 
of stories, mostly drawn from historical by-ways, 
is as varied and interesting as the first. Here 
are the amazing adventures of the wandering 
William Lithgow, who went across the world on a 
pilgrimage when James I was king and, being a 
fiery Protestant, suffered as an infidel among the 
Moslems, and was tortured as a heretic and a spy 
by the Spaniards till, a wreck in body, he escaped 
from deadliest perils to return home a hero and a 
martyr. Not less amazing are the adventures of 
Vidocq, the daring and resourceful criminal who 


became an equally resourceful and daring hunter 
of thieves. The most charmingly romantic of the 
nine tales in the book is that of “‘ Madame Tallien ”’ 
and of how Tallien’s passionate love of her brought 
about the death of Robespierre and the end of the 
Red Terror. These stories, like the first series, are 
not only stranger than fiction, but no fiction could 
be more vividly picturesque or 
more interesting. 


Lord Darling has written an 
introduction to ‘“ Bench and 
_ Bar in the Saddle,” by C. P. 
Hawkes, which Messrs. Nash & 
Grayson are about to publish. 
I have the pleasantest recollec- 
tions of Lieut.-Col. Hawkes’s 
earlier books, ‘‘The London 
Comedy and Mauresques,” 
and here he tells the story of 
the Pegasus Club, founded 
thirty-three years ago by Lord 
Darling, Lord Russell, Alfred 
Lyttleton and Mr. Justice 
Grantham to promote the Bar 
point-to-point races. The 
book is illustrated with many 
sketches and caricatures by 
well - known artists, gives a 
gossipy account of the Club, its members and 
friends, races and other doings, and is dedicated 
by permission to the Prince of Wales, a patron of 
the Club and himself the most distinguished point- 
to-point rider of the day. 


Mr. Barry Pain. 


There are not many periods or places the romancist 
has not explored, but Mr. F. Horace Rose, the South 
African novelist, seems to have lighted on one in 
old days when the Portuguese were discovering 
Africa, some four hundred years ago, and has found 
characters and events among those pioneers and 
their experiences for a romance of love and adventure 
which he is calling ‘“‘ Love Tells the World.’”’ Messrs. 
Hutchinson are publishing it in the next few weeks. 


In “ The Glory of Living,’’ which Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton are publishing shortly, Mr. James Oliver 
Curwood has written his autobiography. He tells 
of the wanderings and adventures that furnished 
him with material for some of his novels and, very 
candidly, of the beginnings and progress of his 
literary career, giving a chapter of advice, based 
on his experiences, which young authors should find 
useful. 


One of the most delightfully humorous novels 
published this year is “ The Holiday,” by C. 
Lenanton (Fisher Unwin), which in the lightness 
and deftness of its narrative style is even better 
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than her first book, ‘“‘ Mrs. Newdigate’s Window.” 
Her first, that is, under her present name. Mrs. 
Lenanton is the wife of Captain Gerald F. Lenanton, 
R.H.A., and daughter of the brilliant historian, Sir 
Charles Oman. As Carola Oman she published 
“The Menin Road” in 1919, a collection of her 
verse, containing some of the most poignant poems 
that were occasioned by the War; and between 
1924 and 1926 three historical novels that showed 
no little imaginative power in the recreation of 
the historic past. ‘“‘ The Holiday” is a story of 
to-day, in a charmingly whimsical vein that should 
carry it into popular success. 


Seldom has even a Prime Minister’s commendation 
of an author been more immediately or sensationally 
effective than were the words of high praise given 
by Mr. Baldwin to the work of Mrs. Mary Webb 
when he was speaking last month at the Dinner of 
the Royal Literary Fund. He expressed surprise 
that a novelist of her genius should have been so 
neglected that her death last October passed un- 
noticed in the press. I do not know of any notice 
being taken of it in more than four papers, including 
the BookMAN and the British Weekly, and that she 
was otherwise neglected is indicated by the fact 
that all her novels were out of print, except “‘ The 
Golden Arrow” (of which Messrs. Holden had 
issued a cheap edition), and her last and best book, 
Precious Bane,’ which was awarded the Femina 
Prize and had gone through three or four im- 
pressions since its appearance in 1924, and had been 
added by Mr. Jonathan Cape to his Travellers’ 


Mrs. C. Lenanton (Carola Oman), 


whose new novel, “ The Holiday,” has recently been published by 
Messrs. Benn. 


Miss Sylvia Thompson, 


whose new novel, “ The Battle of the Horizons’ (Heinemann), is 
reviewed in this Number. 


Library. If the public failed to purchase, to more 
than a limited extent, any but her last book, the 
critics in general had recognised her gifts from the 
start. So far as the BoOKMAN is concerned, none 
of her books was overlooked ; her last three were 
reviewed here by Mr. Edwin Pugh, who contributed 
also, in April 1923, a special article on Mrs. Webb 
and her work in which, as in his reviews, he was 
as emphatically appreciative of her genius as any- 
body has been since the Premier proclaimed it. 
One paper, I notice, is inclined to blame Mr. 
Baldwin for not speaking before the author was 
dead, since he said he read “‘ Precious Bane”’ with 
admiration a year ago; but he does not deserve 
that reproach. It must be over a year ago that 
Mary Webb called on me with a letter she had just 
received from him in which he had written as 
appreciatively as he spoke last month. Having 
acquired a dreadful business instinct, I urged her 
to write, or get her publisher to write, and ask 
Mr. Baldwin’s permission to print that letter in 


‘an advertisement ; but being highly nervous and 


possessing no proper business instinct, she was 
horrified at the suggestion: he might not like it, 
he might take offence at such a request, she could 
not think of such a thing; otherwise the revival of 
interest in her books might have come a year ago 
instead of now. Now the booksellers have been 
besieged for ‘‘ Precious Bane,’ ‘‘ The Golden 
Arrow,”’ and for those books that are out of 
print ; and I am glad to hear that Mr. Jonathan 
Cape has arranged to publish a collected edition of 
her works (the first volume will be ready this month), 
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including the fragment of the novel 
she left unfinished, “Armour 
Wherein He Trusted,’ her short 
stories and her poems, which have 
never hitherto appeared in book 
form ; except for two of the poems 
in ‘ The Bookman Treasury of Living 
Poets,” of which, by the way, Messrs, 
Hodder & Stoughton are issuing a 
revised and enlarged edition this 
autumn. 


If Mr. Sinclair Lewis had told the 
story and drawn the character of 
“The Man Who Knew Coolidge” 
(7s. 6d.; Jonathan Cape) after the 
usual manner of the novelist, 
Lowell Schmaltz, who is a business friend of 
Babbitt’s, might have been as amusing and as 
brilliant a study as Babbitt himself. But Schmaltz 
is allowed to reveal his soul and tell anecdotes of 
himself and his friends and acquaintance in a long 
monologue; he is naive, cocksure, ridiculously 
boastful of his own cuteness and importance, and 
of his relations with important persons, particularly 
of his intimacy with President Coolidge, with whom 
he is proud to have been at school. The stories he 
tells of that intimacy are delightfully inconsequent, 
and in telling them he is made to give himself away 
and to give away the fact that he knew little enough 
of Coolidge, who at school and later, when Schmaltz 
tried to intrude upon him at White House, had 
evaded and snubbed him gently but effectively. 
There are delicious touches of irony and humour ; 
but Schmaltz is a born bore and has to reveal him- 
self as such, and when he is allowed to do so in his 
own style and language all through a book, the 
reader is at times as inevitably bored by him as he 
would be by such a man in actual life. He talks 


Phot» by 
E. 0. Hoppé. 


with the copiousness and lack of continuity that 
characterised Mrs. Nickleby and Flora Finching, 
and if these had been given a whole volume 
in which to express themselves in monologue 
they would have grown equally tedious before 
the close. 


The Loreli of 
Miss Anita Loos 
is also allowed to 
reveal herself in 
monologue, but 
she has a quaint 
liveliness, a laugh- 
able silliness, an 
apparently un- 
conscious whimsi- 
cality of idea and 
utterance that are 
as natural to her 
as the boring 


Mr. Norman Davey. 


Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis. 


boastfulness of Schmaltz is natural 
to him and necessary to the truth- 
fulness of his self-portrayal. The 
blithe, bright stupidity of Loreli 
makes even her lack of any moral 
consciousness too absurdly droll to 
shock anybody, and the record of 
her own and the incorrigible 
Dorothy’s experiences in “ But— 
Gentlemen Marry Brunettes” 
(7s. 6d.; Brentanos) is as irrespon- 
sibly funny and entertaining as were 
her earlier revelations in the pheno- 
menally successful “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes.”’ It is chiefly about 
Dorothy, but Loreli cannot 
write the history of her friend 
without relating a good deal of herself, her 
much-enduring husband Henry, and the men and 
women of their very miscellaneous circle, including 
occasional glimpses of living celebrities. It is all 
laughable nonsense, but there is a lot of shrewd, 
satirical criticism of life, public and private, in its 
flippancies, and it is safe to say that everybody 
who enjoyed ‘“‘ Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’’ will 
enjoy this continuation of it. 


Mr. Norman Davey’s new novel, ‘‘ Judgment 
Day,” is I understand an imaginative, beautifully 
significant story of certain inhabitants of a little 
West Country town who were summoned to the Bar 
of Judgment, and of what befell them in the 
other world when their lives came to be passed 
under review. Judgment will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Constable this month or early 
next. 


Mr. John Ferguson has done it again. Not many 
stories of sensation are so exciting and ingenious as 
his first novel, ‘‘ Stealthy Terror’”’ ; even his own 
later Dark Geraldine”’ and The Secret 
Road” were good without being so good as 
that ; but if ‘ The Man in the Dark”’ (7s. 6d. ; 
John Lane) does not surpass ‘‘ Stealthy Terror,” 
at least it equals that startling book in the 
cleverness with 
which it carries 
the reader head- 
long, and intent, 
through all the 
ravelling and 
unravelling of a 
Mystery as 
baffling as the 
fog in which it 
began. There 
is an occasional 
improbability, 
and you may 


Mr. John Ferguson. 
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think that Kinloch sometimes moves about with a 
facility that is astonishing in a blind man, but these 
things do not trouble you while you are reading 
and take nothing from your enjoyment of a narrative 


I started late in the evening and lost my night’s sleep - 


over, because I did not know it was time to get up 
till I had finished. That is the sort of book this is 
and, unless you are for something soporific, I advise 
you to get it. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton are offering a 
prize of One Thousand Pounds for the best 
religious novel. Particulars of this Competition 
will be found on one of our advertisement pages. 


BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 

In THE WHITE WALLET, by Pamela Grey (5s.; Dent), 
Lady Grey has made 
a delightful antho- 
logy—very daintily 
produced, with some 
charming decora- 
tions by her son, 
Mr. Stephen Tennant 
—which is really a 
sort of spiritual 
autobiography. For 
this collection of 
fragments of prose 
and verse is the 
record of ‘‘the 
adventures of a soul 
among master- 
pieces,” and in those 
by-ways of literature which to many minds are more 
attractive than the classical high road. She has not 
been arrogant therefore in including, in a volume where 
many of the greatest are represented, a considerable 
number of her own delicate imaginings, for all or 
nearly all her other extracts are in tune with the tempera- 
ment of their selector. On the whole however the 
extracts represent a keen sense of the beauty of the visible 
world, an -even keener of what lies beyond it, and an 
unconquerable optimism. It is rather remarkable that she 
has found more to choose from T. W. H. Crosland than 
from any other writer. 


Mr. Louis 
Golding, 


whose new book, ‘Those Ancient Lands” 
(Benn), is reviewed in this Number. 


Portrait by 
Vaughan & Freeman. 


Mr. Harold Kingsley, whose first novel, ‘‘ Kong,’’ was 
published last year by Messrs. Benn and has, we understand, 
been dramatised and is to be produced this autumn, has 
written another story of China in THE FIFTH GOD 
(7s. 6d.; Selwyn & Blount)—a bizarre, sensational story 
touched with occult significances. There are extravagances 
and improbabilities ; it is carelessly written at times, but 
has dramatic moments, and is on the whole a readable 
yarn. 

A very fascinating study of bird-life is THE BABY 
BIRD AND ITS PROBLEMS, by W. Bickerton, F.Z.S., 
F.R.P.S. (10s. 6d.; Methuen), which has grown out of 
the author’s twenty years’ field work with the camera. 
The relative sizes and shapes of eggs, the various homes 
peculiar to the different species (usual and unusual), the 


protection of birds 
against their 
enemies, how they 
are affected by heat, 
these and many 
other points of great 
interest are con- 
sidered in a style 
that will appeal 
alike to young and 
old. Through all 
the intimate know- 
ledge the author has 
infused his own love 
for the little 
creatures, and makes 
a strong appeal to 
the affection and 
sympathy of others 
in their attitude 
towards, and treatment of, birds. The book has the 
additional attraction of ninety-six illustrations excellently 
reproduced from the author’s photographs. 


Prefacing THE SLEEPING SWORD, by Barbara 
Goolden (7s. 6d.; Chapman & Hall), is a challenge to 
the younger generation: ‘‘ Rouse up, O young men of 
the new age!” Miss Goolden’s idea is that the sword of 
Blake is sleeping in our hands and that, with social apathy 
prevailing, no attempt is being made to build the New 
Jerusalem. Nothing very much happens in her pages. She 
introduces us to a typical group of young post-war 
people, not essentially bad-hearted and ready enough to 
take their part in the hour of a General Strike, but in the 
main rudderless, self-centred and superficial. The charac- 
ters are well portrayed ; the dialogue is done to the life ; 
and Miss Goolden has a real gift for satire. 


The latest addition to Jackson Gregory’s thrilling stories 
of life and adventure in the West, EMERALD TRAILS 


Mr. Edward Holstius, 


whose new novel, “Gold Dust,” is 
published by Mr. Geoffrey Bles. 


Mr. Rolf Bennett, 


whose new novel, “Cranmer Paul,” has just}been published by 
Messrs. Heinemann. 
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(7s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton), is 
surely as absorbing and thrilling as any 
of its companions. He keeps the 
reader alert and interested from the 
very outset with its semi-“ spoof ’”’ 
kidnapping of a titled British poet on a 
round of lecturing, to the end, just 
before reaching which we find ourselves 
in something like an orgy of thrilling 
incidents including cold-blooded murder, 
the kidnapping of the witnesses of 
the crime and the pursuit of the kid- 
nappers. And in between too we have 
had no lack of happenings, including a 
murder of which one of the two young 
men of the romance is suspected, and 
the son of the sheriff. The other young 
man, the poet-visitor, who shares with 
his capturer the réle of sentimental 
hero, may be said to live down in the 
country of ranches the facts—scarcely 
recommendatory in such a district— 
that he is a Britisher and a poet, and wins admiration, 
friendship and love amid the surroundings in which he 
makes so sensational an entry. 
action-crowded romance. 


It is lively, vigorous, 


Science invariably lends itself to some amazing and 
maybe horrifying conjectures, and in her new novel, THE 
MARK OF THE BAT (7s. 6d.; Thornton Butterworth), 
Miss Gertrude Dunn has allowed her imagination full 
licence. But she has done it to some purpose, and out of 
the idea of the vampire—a type of human creature that 
unquestionably exists—she has made a story of more than 
common interest. She has carried the power of the vam- 
pire to extremes that strain our credulity, but if we allow 
for the improbabilities, the odd genius of the man Gresham 
for literally living upon the vitality of others, and the 
psychic touch, we shall enjoy ourselves immensely with this 
weird book. It is a tale of uncanny happenings, palpitating 
with excitement. 


THE CABALA, by Thornton Wilder (6s.; Longmans), 
is a timely reprint of the first novel of the author of the 
‘“‘ Bridge of San Luis Rey.’ Personally we prefer the 
second book, which is far less hectic and far more confident. 
Nevertheless ‘“‘ The Cabala”’ is, in these often slovenly 
times, a work that wins our respectful admiration. The 
writer’s control over the English language is like that of 
a highly competent organist over his instrument. Now 
and then we alight upon a few words of wit most happily 
turned, and at all times we are aware of being in the presence 


Mr. W. H. Slater, 


whose new novel, “Courage of the Outcast,” 
has just been — by Messrs. Ward, 
ock. 


of one who has literature very much at 
heart. This book consists of a series of 
episodes, involving some very peculiar 
persons, in and outside of Rome. One 
of them dwells in a house whose 
ugliness causes Mr. Wilder to observe 
that it is an example of that modern 
German architecture that has done so 
much for factories. We live in an 
atmosphere far indeed removed from 
factories, in a very rarefied air ; but we 
are continually amused and kept on the 
alert. It is a trifle too full of studied 
phrases and of allusions to all the arts 
under the sun, yet any work from the 
builder of the bridge book is worthy of 
a good deal of attention. 

In her first novel, ‘‘ The Time of 
Man,” Miss Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
made of American country life a saga 
very nearly as impressive as 
Knut Hamsun’s “ Growth of the Soil.” 
The ebb and flow of joy and sorrow was as natural as the 
rising and setting of the sun : character flowered and 
ripened with the same sureness that harvest follows sowing. 
But in her new novel, MY HEART AND MY FLESH 
(7s. 6d.; Jonathan Cape), this natural rhythm is 
missing—or else, when at the end of the book its steady 
beat does make itself felt again it even appears, after the 
negro syncopations of the earlier chapters, a little tame. 
Perhaps the book is a little too clever. Miss Roberts is a 
poet at heart, and she can well afford to ignore the in- 
fluences of certain moderns that seem at the moment to 
obsess her. Yet this is a moving novel; if only for the 
tragedy of Theodosia, whose violin playing was so good, 
but not good enough. The illegitimate children of 
Theodosia’s father—the yellow Stiggins and the black 
Lethe and Americy—may be in their way good art; but 
they are too macabre a trio to be very lifelike. 

The story of a twenty-year-old sin being discovered and 
exploited by a suave but merciless system of blackmail 
is revealed in COURTLAND’S CRIME, by A. M. Burrage 
(7s. 6d.; John Long). ‘‘ Courtland made the unfortu- 
nate acquaintance of a man whose uncanny memory 
retained his real name and the circumstances of his crime, 
and who used these to improve his own penniless condition, 
by attaching himself like a limpet to the man who was now 
prosperous. The expiation of the crime for the sake of 
his wife and daughter, and the daughter’s romance, which 
considerably affects the course of events, are told in very 
engaging style. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


BRINSLEY MACNAMARA: AN IRISH REALIST. 


OR nearly ten years, since the publication of his 
first novel in 1918, the novels and plays of 
Brinsley MacNamara have been widely known and 
appreciated in Ireland. During that time he has 
published four novels, and five of his plays have been 
staged in the Abbey Theatre. It is probable that his 
plays have been more widely appreciated than his 


novels ; but if the novels did not have a wide apprecia- 
tion they certainly achieved a notoriety which novels 
in other countries rarely achieve. In Ireland the 
novels of Brinsley MacNamara have caused considerable 
disturbances, which even came to be contested actions 
in courts of law. Factions have been organised for and 
against his work, and violence has sometimes been 
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resorted to. In the press too his work has been sub- 
jected to abuse and misrepresentation, and the author 
himself has many times been the object of attack by 
word and action. That his work has admirers is as 
undoubted as that it has traducers, and slowly he is 
coming to be regarded as the richest in promise and 
achievement of contemporary Irish novelists. 

Because Ireland is slowly awakening to the im- 
portance of his work, it is good that English readers 
have now the opportunity to make themselves familiar 
with his most hotly contested, but in many ways his 
finest, novel, ‘‘ The Valley of the Squinting Windows.’’* 
The publishers describe the 
book as ‘the most realistic 
Irish novel of the decade; a 
merciless picture of Irish life ; 

a biting, subtle analysis of 
the rural temperament.” In 
days when publishers’ de- 
scriptions are sometimes 
divorced from the books 
described, the accuracy of 
this description ought to be 
welcomed. ‘“‘ The Valley of 
the Squinting Windows” is 
undoubtedly the most realistic | 
novel of Irish life published 
in the present decade ; it is 
merciless in its objectivity, 
the author having no thesis 
to defend nor cause to attack ; 
and its analysis of the Irish 
rural mind is unmatched in 
the wide range of contem- 
porary Irish literature. 

Critics have said that the 
range of the novel is too short, and its scope too 
narrow, to give it universality. But that itself is 
a narrow view. The peasant mind is universal, and 
it is probably little different in Ireland from that 
throughout Europe. Certainly Brinsley MacNamara’s 
peasants are akin to the peasants of Maupassant 
and Chekov, with both of whom he suggests interest- 
ing and profitable comparisons. Because of its fine 
craftsmanship, the excellence of its writing, its truthful 
presentation of certain unusual aspects of Irish life 
and the great humanity which pervades it, “‘ The 
Valley of the Squinting Windows ” merits the attention 
of discriminating novel readers. In the spate of novels 
which rushes from the printing presses, a fine novel may 
sometimes be overlooked—indeed such has been the 
fate of Brinsley MacNamara’s novels hitherto—and so 
it may be hoped that this remarkable novel will receive 
the attention its excellence deserves. 

If in the course of his story the author has occasion 
to draw attention to aspects of Irish life which have 
generally escaped either description or analysis, it is 
not that he is interested in “ showing-up”’ anything 
or anybody ; it is simply that he has a story to tell 
which concerns the lives of the people in whose midst 
he lived, and whose minds he knew. Ireland is not 
all glamour; nor is it peopled entirely by rollicking 
huntsmen and tolerated buffoons. Ireland has now 


* 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


Mr. Brinsley MacNamara. 


come to realise itself, and the effort to adjust its human 
values must be made by all who would understand the 
Ireland of to-day and to-morrow. Brinsley MacNamara’s 
novels and plays have done much in assisting Ireland 
to see itself truly, and to understand itself as something 
less than a nation of demi-gods. It is true that in his 
novels particularly he has concentrated his attention 
upon some of the least pleasing aspects of Irish life ; 
but when so many writers were giving the world a 
vision of Ireland that was merely a continuation of the 
falsities of Lever and Lover, the necessity for presenting 
a more truly realistic picture must have occurred to 
every reader of so-called Irish 
fiction. This is what Brinsley 
MacNamara has done in 
“The Valley of the Squinting 
Windows,” and in the other 
three novels which he has 
published. 

It is possible that readers 
will not like the peasantry of 
Tullahanogue and the gossipy 
village of Garradrimna, but 
like them or not their 
essential humanity must 
compel attention. Mrs. 
Brennan, as she toiled at her 
sewing-machine, dreamed of 
the day when her son would 
be a priest. For this great 
day she planned and toiled 
as do so many Irish mothers. 
But Mrs. Brennan had sinned 
in the distant past, and the 
valley had remembered that 
sin, would remember that sin 
until many generations had passed through it. It was 
the memory of that sin, passed along the valley of Tulla- 
hanogue and gossiped about behind the squinting win- 
dows of Garradrimna, that wrecked the life-work of Mrs. 
Brennan, and frustrated the ambitions she had for her 
son John. It was the gossip, and the temptations of 
the “seven pubs” of Garradrimna, that brought John 
Brennan to the ruin which had enveloped his father. 
The malicious spite of a little village has rarely been 
so powerfully and so vividly presented in fiction. In 
this village ‘‘every prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile.” The scene is set in that lovely lake county 
of Westmeath, where some people insist that Gold- 
smith’s ‘“‘ Sweet Auburn” had its location, and the 
story is-_pervaded by the beauty of the scenery. In the 
midst of this loveliness the tragedy of Mrs. Brennan 
and her son is set, encompassed by the gossip, the 
slander and the hatred of the village of Garradrimna. 
The .apparent peace of little villages is attractive to 
the dweller in big cities, but in this book the apparent 
peace of one little village, at least, is exposed in a way 
that would deter any seeker after seclusion and quiet 
from settling in its neighbourhood. The life of Rebecca 
Kerr, brought to ruin in an orgy of slander, would deter 
any such seeker : 


“‘ After tea she would put on one of her tidiest hats, 
and taking the letters with her go towards the Post Office 
This was a torture, for always the eyes 


of Garradrimna. 
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of the old, bespectacled maid were upon her, looking 
into her mind, as she stood waiting for her stamps outside 
the ink-stained counter. And further she always felt 
that the doors and windows of the village were for ever 
filled with eyes as she went by them. Her neck and face 
would burn until she took the road that led out past the 
old castle of the de Lacys.”’ 
All the more reason had she to feel acutely that the 
eyes were upon her when the postmistress read not 
only her mind as she stood at the counter but her letters 
as they passed through the post. In his portrayal of 
Rebecca Kerr, the unsuspecting little school teacher, 
Mr. Brinsley MacNamara is at his best. Charming, 
cultured, modern, she brings a refreshing breeze into 
the village. But in the end she too is overcome and 
stifled by the miasma of hatred that seems to be the 
only distinctive quality of the village. Rebecca Kerr 
will live in the memory of all who read the book because 
of her own personal charm, and because of the tragic 
net in which she became entangled. 

Now that English readers have an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the work of Brinsley 
MacNamara, it may be hoped that his novels will 


receive the appreciative attention their qualities deserve. 
His other novels have points of contact with “ The 
Valley of the Squinting Windows ”’ in the fidelity with 
which they portray aspects of Irish peasant life, in the 
scrupulous exactitude of their characterisation and in 
the poetic strength of the writing. ‘“‘ The Clanking of 
Chains” deals with some aspects of Irish political 
patriotism; ‘In Clay and in Bronze” shows the 
efforts of a young peasant to escape the atmosphere 
of Garradrimna and to become an artist; and ‘‘ The 
Mirror in the Dusk”’ is a love story as unusual in its 
charm as it is in its form. With the four novels named 
to his credit it will be seen that Brinsley MacNamara 
is a writer of considerable achievement, and when the 
quality of his novels is tested it will be understood that 
he is considered to be one of the finest of the newer 
school of Irish novelists. In that school he is indeed 
a pioneer whose work was known and recognised in 
Ireland for the past ten years. It may be hoped that 
the undoubted merits of his achievement and the 
greater prospect for the future will now be recognised 
in England. ANDREW E. MALONE. 


Hew 


Books. 


DEANS AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


Mr. Dark’s book* is almost as much an Anglo-Catholic 
tract as a study of five divines. To him the Reformation, 
in England at least, was a disastrous accident due to the 
““sex vagaries of a lecherous king,’’ while elsewhere he 
writes that ‘“‘ perhaps indeed Lutheranism itself would never 
have existed had Luther not yearned to marry a nun.” 
And he considers Protestantism as little more than an 
expression of Nationalism even in its ‘‘ hatred of Eucharistic 
doctrine and other Popish superstitions.’’ To him Luther, 
in his contempt for the wisdom and the graces of humanism 
and his defiance of the Catholic Church, plunged men back 
into barbarism and destroyed the.religious unity of Europe. 
That in doing so he ploughed the soil from which a new 
humanity might eventually spring, that he released the 
reason of the West, and that there was an historical necessity 
in his actions, he would either deny or commend to our 
notice the worst results of individualism in Western civilisa- 
tion. And if Protestantism in its latest forms is not vicious, 
it is to him quite negligible. ‘‘ Modernism,” he writes, “‘ is 
a scholastic cult. It has no power to affect the lives of 
the commonplace world. No man was ever saved by a 
negation,” and of the conferences held by modern church- 
men he remarks that they “‘ are attended mainly by highly 
intellectual-looking young women.’”’ Yet to some at least 
intellectual integrity, a refusal to believe what we wish 
for comfort’s sake without rational verification, is if not 
a popular, a very positive virtue. To such it will not seem 
shocking that “‘a clergyman of the Church of England 
is quite at liberty to believe that regeneration does not 
inevitably take place when an infant is baptised,’ nor 
will they ‘‘ properly denounce as blasphemy ”’ a celebration 
of Communion to which Nonconformists were invited. 
And in denying such dogmas as those of the Virgin Birth 
or the Real Objective Presence or regarding them as of 
quite secondary importance, they may possibly be standing 
for something which is not a negation, for a faith, in short, 
purged of credulity, for the reality of Christ in preference 
to the tradition of a Church. Mr. Dark quotes dis- 
approvingly Dean Inge’s contention that ‘‘ Christ Himself, 
if He had returned to earth in the Middle Ages, would 
certainly have been burnt alive for denying the dogmas 


* “Five Deans.” By Sidney Dark. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


about His own nature. The hierarchy would have recog- 
nised in Him with more alacrity than Caiaphas did, the 
most deadly enemy of all that they meant by religion. 
For Christ was primarily concerned with awakening into 
activity the consciousness of God in the individual soul. 
. . . He declared war against the orthodoxies and hier- 
archies of His time.’’ So thought Dostoievsky when he 
wrote his great chapter in ‘“‘ The Brothers Karamazov,”’ 
and beneath the Erastianism to which Mr. Dark almost 
reduces Protestantism, and despite the cruelties of Calvinism 
and the negations of Puritanism, there is still, we think, 
a place and a religious sanction for the free spirit which 
prefers Christ Himself to the “ corrected ’’ Christ of the 
“Grand Inquisitor.’’ And this spirit, slow as it has been 
to realise itself purely, to purge itself of its own accretions 
of untenable dogmas, seems to us to be the dynamic 
principle of Protestantism and one which, in its concern 
for freedom, truth and tolerance, expresses more truly the 
creative impulse of the modern world than “ the Church 
Catholic,” with its roots in the Middle Ages and its centre 
at Rome, in which Mr. Dark would incorporate the Church 
of England. 

We have devoted so much space to Mr. Dark’s view of 
Protestantism as representing little more than negation, 
expediency, weak compromise or self-conceit, and of 
Catholicism as the repository of faith, truth, humanism 
and humanity, because it governs his treatment of each 
of his five subjects. And since four of them reflect different 
aspects of Protestantism, such a view is hardly favourable 
to unprejudiced understanding. He measures them in fact 
rather by his standard of Catholicism than as personalities 
seeking to harmonise their experience with Christian values 
and the established religion of their time, and he is conse- 
quently least successful in his treatment of the two deans 
whose personalities were most pronounced, namely Donne 
and Swift. Towards both he is unsympathetic, and in the 
case of Donne in particular his criticism is superficial. 
He owes a grudge against him for deserting the Catholic 
faith of his fathers, a desertion which he attributes almost 
wholly to a contemptible self-interest, and the same im- 
perfect estimate of the forces challenging to the old order, 
which Donne embodied, leads him to describe ‘‘ The 
Anatomy of the World” as resplendently insincere.” 
Artificial as parts of it are and commercial as Donne’s 
motive may have been in origin, he transcended both in 
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the act of expression. And Mr. Dark’s insensitiveness to 
its mystical reality is typical of his want of insight. To 
him Donne’s significance is not that of a man struggling 
to discover a religion which would satisfy a bold and subtle 
intellect and liberate him from his passions. ‘‘ The point 
of real interest,” he writes, ‘is that Donne’s life proved 
that so far as the English Church was concerned, the 
Reformation had entirely failed.’’ In his character, as in 
Swift’s, he finds “little mystery,’’ because he hardly looks 
beneath the surface. His criticism of ‘“‘A Tale of a Tub” 
is equally interested. He is too incensed by the ‘‘ vulgar 
venom ”’ with which Swift writes of the Roman Church 
and the Roman doctrine to do justice to its satirical quali- 
ties, and it is notable that he finds Swift’s references to 
the Protestant Dissenters, if ‘‘ only a little less offensive,” 
rather more humorous.’ Similarly while he is maddened 
by Dr. Inge’s references to Ireland or the Roman Catholic 
Church, he appreciates his caustic criticism of the United 
States as *‘ the most admirable common sense.’ He is at 
his best in his essays on Colet and Stanley, the former 
embodying his ideal of a reformed Catholicism, the latter 
providing him with a peg on which to hang a short study 
of Victorian Church history and being a conventional 
enough personality to suffer little from his want of pene- 
tration. He pours scorn upon Stanley’s ideal of Protestant 
comprehensiveness, and considers his wide and tolerant 
faith as colourless and ineffective. The Church of England, 
he concludes, “‘ could not permanently be comprehensive 
unless it arrived at the miraculous state of being an un- 
dogmatic Church. For half a century the Stanley dream 
has been made impossible by the development of Anglo- 
Catholicism with its enthusiastic and vehement repetition 
of dogmatic belief, and its equally enthusiastic desire again 
to restore the English Church to union with the great 
Church of the West. But Stanleyism has reasserted itself, 
and the production of the composite Prayer Book may well 
be the beginning of another chapter in the history of the 
Church of England which will make it as inoffensive, as 
colourless and as comprehensive as Stanley desired.” 
We can only say that the assumption that a faith in which 
dogma is reduced to a minimum, is colourless, contradicts 
our experience. The religion of the Society of Friends, 
for example, is undogmatic, but it is certainly not ineffective 
nor has it ever preferred a ‘‘ Grand Inquisitor ’’ to Christ. 
And certainly the younger generation at least is more often 
critical of the Church for its timidity in clinging to dogmas, 
rendered untenable by modern knowledge, than for its 
failure to subscribe to the medizevalism of the ‘‘ Great 
Church of the West.” 


Hueu I’A. FAvusset. 


THE COMING OF CHRIST.* 


It is long since Mr. Masefield has done anything so 
completely satisfying as ‘‘ The Coming of Christ,’’ a mystery 
play written for performance in a great church. From 
the opening when four angels—the Power, the Sword, the 
Mercy and the Light—announce the theme ;_ through their 
debate with the Soul of the Saviour, not yet born into the 
world, and His resolution, in spite of their prophecies of 

_ the trials which lie before Him, to undertake the adventure ; 
through the dialogues of the shepherds and the kings to 
the gathering at the manger, the greeting of the Babe and 
the gift-giving, the poem moves with the dignity and grave 
beauty proper to its theme and its purpose. If there isa 
criticism to make it is that the dialogue of the shepherds 
smacks too much of modern democratic and anti-militarist 
propaganda, though their rustic humour is quite in the 
tradition of the old mysteries, which loved to keep Heaven 
in touch with earth, and their addresses to the Child are 
exquisitely right in their mingled humour and reverence. : 


Rocky: 


I am a shepherd who keeps fold 
Out back at night upon the wold ; 


* “The Coming of Christ.” By John Masefield. 3s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


I have not much to give the King 
Beside my horn and crook and sling, 
But even as morning comes, O glory, 
T’ll make a little cradle for ’ee. 


EARTHY: 
And I, my little King of peace, 
Will line it with a carded fleece, 
Where you will lie both warm and soft. 


SANDY: 


And we’ve a room down home at croft 
Where you'd lie snugger, King, than here, 
And O so welcome with good cheer. 


The simplicity of this is most effectively contrasted, 
in both diction and metre, with the precedent greetings 
of the Kings; as Melchior’s : 


‘‘I who have sought in unknown things to where their hidden 
wisdoms are, 
And weigh the changing morn and tell the coming of the 
roving star, 
And know the Spring’s wild secret heart which sets all 
blood and sap astir ; 
Yet seeing you, I know how wise, 
Beyond my wit All-Wisdom lies, 
The near thing, life, is still the far, 
I am but the vain minister 
Still offering myrrh.” 


Variety in the use of metre is a notable feature of this 
beautiful little play, for which music has been written by 


Mr. Gustav Holst. 
Francis BICKLEY. 


ROMANCE AND WAR.* 


Of these four books one deals with war tel quel est—at 
any rate in Northern Africa—while the other three super- 
impose reality upon a background of romance. In “‘ The 
Saga of the Sword ”’ 
Mr. F. Britten Austin 
takes all history as 
his field and, in a 
phrase from the 
wrapper --thoroughly 
justified, be it noted 
—‘in a series of 
extraordinarily 
graphic pictures he 
presents a panorama 
of war from the 
earliest times to the 
present day.’”’ For 
his first picture he 
goes back to the 
year I or thereabouts 
to tell us how war 
came — not exactly 
as far back as the 
time when ‘‘ You were a tadpole and I was a fish,”’ but to 
the days when we had come to live in hut-circles and to call 
each other Grass-Snake and Creeping-Lizard. No wonder 
war followed. Thereafter we are on more familiar territory 
with Arbela, where the author, while using Creasy, has aiso 
gone to the fountain-head of Arrianus. Rome gives us 
the next two pictures—the destruction of Carthage by 
Scipio Africanus and—more than five centuries later—the 
annihilation near Adrianople of the Roman army under 
Valens, when a cavalry charge by the Alans and Sar- 
matians hemmed in the Roman infantry so that the men 
could hardly draw their swords. We pass then to Arab 
versus Goth in Spain; through the first Crusade; by the 
yielding of mail-clad chivalry to the terrible new thing in 
war—gunpowder ; and, emerging from the Middle Ages, 
we are with Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North. 
Napoleon ushers in the modern era, and we have pictures 

* “ A Saga of the Sword.” By F. Britten Austin. (Arrow- 
smith.)—‘‘ Soldier of Waterloo.”” By Conal O’Riordan. (Col- 
lins.)—‘‘ Marching On.” By James Boyd. (Heinemann.)— 
By Prince Aage of Denmark. 


Mr. F. Britten 
Austin. 


“* My Life in the Foreign Legion.” 
(Nash & Grayson.) 7s. 6d. each. 
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of Ulm and Austerlitz, followed by the Franco-German 
War, where a rather conventional love story—aristocratic 
young officer of hussars, ditto young person from fashion- 
able convent—culminates in the desperate attempt of the 
French cavalry to escape from the toils of Sedan. A story 
of 1916 from the Great War fitly closes this stirring volume. 

This is a capital book, but not one to be read in a sitting. 
The transitions are necessarily violent seeing that centuries 
sometimes elapse between two successive pictures, and 
we are whisked from continent to continent. As the work 
deals in detail with Res Militaris over a period of more 
than twenty centuries, there is ample scope for those 
tiresome people ever on the hunt for inaccuracies and 
anachronisms. As for ourselves we merely wonder whether 
a Macedonian cavalryman, with his left arm occupied 
with a shield and holding a long lance in his right hand, 
could have “ vaulted on to his charger.’”” As an American 
might plaintively exclaim : ‘‘ I ask you.’”’ From the sedi- 
ment of our classics we have scooped up the Virgilian 
phrase, corpora saltu subjiciunt in equos—but these people 
were heroes and demi-gods, which Alexander’s horsemen 
were not. And surely ‘the cavalry hetairai,” though 
doubtless of considerable influence in the army, were not 
the same thing as the royal bodyguard? In the 1870 
picture Gravelotte is given in error for Mars-la-Tour, as 
we call it (the French say Rezonville and the Germans 
Vionville—Mars-la-Tour). Tente d’abri is good honest 
Fleet Street, but it is not French. 

Mr. Conal O’Riordan’s volume is frankly a ‘‘ period ”’ 
novel and suffers from several disadvantages. It is a 
sequel to a former work, with the result that the opening 
chapters are filled with some rather superfluous patriarchs 
whom we have either never met before, or having met, we 
have completely forgotten. Then the main love story is 
commonplace, almost banal—the adoring young hero who 
simply will not see that he is adored in return, and who 
becomes so exasperatingly oafish in consequence as to 
make us want to hit him. And the ending seems weak. 
Yet having said all this, we are prepared to wager that out 
of every hundred readers ninety-nine will share with the 
reviewer an inability to put the book down, once it is opened, 
until the last page is reached. The master-touch is there. 
Mr. O’Riordan is as compelling as the Ancient Mariner or 
the Pied Piper and, beat our breasts or stuff our ears as 
we will, we must listen to what he tells us and follow where 
he leads. The subsidiary love story of Princess Charlotte 
is deftly brilliant and wholly charming, a little gem of 
narrative. The account of the fighting on our right flank 
at Waterloo is superbly done. Clearly the author has 
made use of Mercer, but he introduces the subjective touch 
with such skill and restraint as to produce an unforgettable 
picture. Unquestionably this is a ‘‘ great’ book. 

When James Fraser, the big, dreamy son of a North 
Carolina farmer, rode up on his mule, one day in 1859, to 
the Colonel’s house with a message from his father, he over- 
heard a girlish voice in the hall. Actually all the unseen 
daughter of the house was saying was ‘“‘ Hush ”’ to a negro 
page-boy. But our instinct told us that James would in- 
fallibly conceive a hopeless passion for the owner of that 
voice, and then, after the Civil War had broken down 
caste distinctions and when planter Colonels had been 
overwhelmed in ruin, James the veteran soldier would 
make that girl his own. Here we scored a bull’s-eye, but 
in another prediction we were less accurate. Fresh from 
Mr. O’Riordan’s brilliant piece of work, we feared that 
“ Marching On ”’ might suffer in comparison. But we were 
to be pleasantly undeceived, and indeed felt ‘‘ real ornery ” 
—as James would have put it—at having doubted Mr. 
Boyd’s capacity. James Fraser can march on and keep 
step with any soldier of Waterloo. Apart from the love 
story the main features of ‘‘ Marching On”’ are the under- 
lying causes of the Civil War—which were by no means 
conterminous with the question of slavery, the fighting 
and marching of the Confederate troops in the Shenandoah 
Valley and Maryland, and the horrors of a Northern prison 
camp. This is as good a novel of the Civil War as we have 
ever read, and we have read many. 


« 


We shall soon have to start drawing up a list of the 
Hundred Best Books about the Foreign Legion. ‘“‘ My 
Life in the Foreign Legion’’ is a welcome change from 
the Gallophobe propaganda written by German deserters. 
Prince Aage resigned his commission in the Danish Life 
Guards to become an officer in the Legion, and has given 
a good description of North African warfare. As for the 
German element—about sixty per cent. of the rank and 
file—Prince Aage says they are the finest soldiers he has 
ever seen, and that in the Legion the true criminal type 
is absolutely unknown. 


F. E. Wuitton 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


CROMWELL.* 


The modern historian prides himself on his method. 
He calls it scientific. It rescues him, he thinks, from 
political and patriotic bias, from sentimentalism, from 
hero worship and from melodrama. He heavily discounts 
even if he does not ignore the sources on which his pre- 
decessors largely relied—official documents and parliament- 
ary speeches—and turning his attention to deeds rather 
than words tries to interpret those deeds in the light of 
modern psychology. And the interpretation seems to 
observe a law not unlike the law of parsimony, or Ockham’s 
razor: of two motives which may equally well explain a 
line of conduct always choose the lower. 

It is in the realm of biography that the scientific his- 
torian best loves to disport himself. The latest example 
is Mr. Stirling Taylor’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. Mr. 
Taylor gives us an eminently vivid picture. It is not the 
traditional Cromwell ; still less is it the heroic and pious 
Cromwell that Carlyle depicted. Mr. Taylor has used the 
tar-brush quite as freely as Carlyle used whitewash. The 
impression left after reading the book strongly confirms the 
view that the first requisite in modern biography is that 
the author should dislike his hero, and should proceed to 
strip him bit by bit of all those heroic qualities with which 
legend had invested him. But it is not enough to dislike 
the hero. One must be fair all round: one must dislike 
the other characters as well. As a rule the man who hates 
Cromwell makes a saint of Charles. Mr. Taylor does 
nothing so banal. His Charles is pig-headed, stupid and 
mendacious. The only people he praises with any show 
of gusto are the Tudor sovereigns and General Monk. 
And they scarcely come into the picture at all: he uses 
them as mere foils. The Tudors had both brains and tact 
—two qualities in which the Stuarts were surprisingly 
lacking. General Monk’s quiet competency is contrasted 
with Cromwell’s blatant ineptitude. ‘‘ It would be scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that it is not possible to understand 
what a clumsy failure Cromwell was until one had con- 
sidered how quietly and successfully Monk was working, 
almost by his side, at the same time.” 

Mr. Taylor leads off by assuring us that Cromwell was 
not an Englishman at all—not a typical Englishman at 
any rate. He was a Welshman, with a narrow non-con- 
formist Welsh mind. A Scotsman once claimed Shake- 
speare as a Scot, inferring the fact from the bard’s general 
excellence. Mr. Taylor’s inference of Cromwell’s nation- 
ality rests on something more tangible than the qualities 
of his mind: it rests on genealogical ground. ‘‘ His 
great-great-grandfather was a Morgan Williams, whose 
father had just arrived from Wales.’’ Let me point out 
the simple fact that a man has sixteen great-great-grand- 
parents, eight great-grandparents, four grandparents, and 
two parents, making thirty ancestors altogether in four 
generations. And let me ask the author this question : 
If Oliver Cromwell had been bred and born in Wales, and 
his nearest: thirty ancestors had lived there for four gener- 
ations, and one of the thirty—one of the most remote— 
was an Englishman, would it have made Cromwell an 


Englishman ? 
* “ Oliver Cromwell.” 12s. 6d. 


’ By G. R. Stirling Taylor. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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The author emphasises the mercenary side of the Puritan 
revolution. Many of the leaders of the Puritan party 
enjoyed the benefits of the spoliation of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and their hatred of Popery was, in Mr. Taylor’s 
opinion, kept alive by a fear of having to restore stolen 
goods. Moreover they were actively engaged during the 
Civil War and the Commonwealth in feathering their own 
nests. The trouble between the Parliament and the army 
did not arise from any difference in political and religious 
opinions (the army had no politics and very little religion) 
but to the simple human fact that the army’s pay was 
constantly in arrears. 

On October 13th, 1638, Cromwell wrote thus to his 
cousin, Mrs. St. John: ‘‘ You know what my manner of 
life hath been. Oh, I lived in and loved darkness, and 
hated the light; I was a chief, the chief of sinners.’’ Mr. 
Taylor quotes this as evidence in support of the legend 
that Cromwell as a youth had led a dissolute life. How 
often have we heard similar confessions from blameless 
lips ! 

Mr. Taylor has given us a very readable book written 
in clear, vigorous English. 

P. B. BALLARD. 


HERE IS ADVENTURE. 


A couple of fine books, these,* for those who like adven- 
ture that is not a mere fictional effort—the first of them 
taking us back to the eighteenth century, to a privateer 
who followed hazards and risks as his calling, the second 
switching us on to the present century, to a very modern 
lady who seeks adventure for its own sake. 

Little is known of the actual writer of ‘“‘ The Voyages 
and Cruises of Commodore Walker,’”’ but the story, told 
so simply and with such matter-of-fact sincerity, is truly 
amazing. We learn the queer tale of a voyage up the 
Baltic ; of a mysterious English prisoner in a cage; of 
cruising off the Carolinas and driving the Spaniards away ; 
of battles at sea, capture by the French and experiences 
as a prisoner of war; of treasure-ships and of storms 
which came near to breaking vessels to pieces. 

Not the least interesting part of this book is the intro- 
duction by Mr. H. S. Vaughan, in which he chats pleasantly 
on Walker 
and his 
history and 
throws 
glamorous 
light upon 
English 
privateer- 
ing during 
the century 
in which his 
hero lived. 

No intro- 
duction is 
necessary 
to 
Rosita 
Forbes ; by 
means of 
just such 

* ‘*Voy- 
ages and 
Cruises of 
Commodore 
Walker.’’ 
With an In- 
troduction 


Vaughan. 3 = = 


(Cassells.) — 
‘“‘Adven- 
ture.” By 
Resits 
Forbes. 15s. 
(Cassells.) 


books as her latest she has won her way into the 
public heart. She would scarcely, I presume, wish to 
suggest that the adventures she here recalls are not 
to a certain extent “written up’’—that they would 
be acceptable to the learned societies to whom she used to 
lecture—but they are fascinating and gripping, with all the 
grip of modern fiction and all the fascination of truth. 
Turquoise rings wet with blood, magic black and white, 
sheikhs, attempted murders, hairbreadth escapes, dung- 
eaters, hareems and pilgrimages crowd her pages till one’s 
head whirls. ‘‘ Women ought to make good explorers,” 
says Mrs. Forbes in one of the passages in which she ex- 
pounds her philosophy of life, ‘“‘ because they haven't 
enough dull common sense to know when they’re beaten. 
Their imagination will always show them just one possible 
or impossible way out.” She is a fine example of her own 
creed. 


W. B. J. 


JAMES 


We are familiar with efforts to show Charles II as a 
firm patriot and a wise king, and now we have this attempt 
to exalt James II, who so far has been little admired, even 
by the most ardent followers of his brother. Mr. Belloc 
has had a hard task; he has no new material to offer, 
and after he has strained every nerve to “‘ heroify ’’ James 
Stewart, that unfortunate king appears much the same as 
when presented to us by Whig historians : obstinate, with 
a narrow understanding and a hard heart, a cold profligate 
and a dull bigot. In his youth he was a respectable soldier ; 
he took an industrious and patriotic interest in the navy, 
and behaved with courage in naval actions; he showed 
himself in Scotland an able administrator, and he had the 
courage to avow and stand by his faith ; so much has always 
been admitted, and there have been few to deny compassion 
for his downfall ; he was a man who had a most difficult 
and unhappy life, and from his circumstances may have 
sprung many of his faults. But even in Mr. Belloc’s pages 
these appear gross enough to explain the epithets of coward 
and fool with which James II has been so often harshly 
condemned ; take him as a high-minded visionary or as 
a stupid tyrant (and extremes of opinion may see him as 


* “ James II.”’ By Hilaire Belloc. 15s. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


Capture of the ‘“‘Nymphe” by the Royal Family Privateers, February, 1746. 
(From Boydell’s engraving of the painting by Charles Brooking). 
From “ The Voyages and Cruises of Commodore Walker ” (Cassells). 
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one or the other), he was a failure as king and statesman, 
and unamiable in all the relationships of life; he was 
always unpopular, and the fact that he was, at the crisis 
of his fortunes, betrayed by nearly all his intimates, shows 
how little hold he had on the affections and loyalties of 
any; the collapse of his courage when discovering this 
treachery, his foolish flight and feeble acceptance of defeat, 
may be very natural and pitiful, but are not admirable; if 
James II was so deeply entrenched in spiritual strength it 
is hard to understand why he, already an old man, should 
have been so fearful of his life, and still more hard to 
understand how any man in his position who had a particle 
of intelligence should not have seen that, as long as he 
remained in London, his kingship was unassailable. 

The great virtue of James II was no doubt his constancy 
to a faith in which he sincerely believed, but he did a 
singularly ill turn to the professors of this faith by his rash 
forcing of an issue between Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and played into the hands of his enemies with an 
infatuation it is difficult indeed to separate from folly ; his 
later years, when he had lost all, not only for himself but 
for so many others, deserve every compassion and respect ; 
he fully paid for his errors and faults in the dreariness of 
that “‘ hope deferred that maketh the heart sick” ; but if 
he was, as Mr. Belloc thinks, wrapt in spiritual ardours 
and uplifted in religious contemplation, the loss of his 
material honours should have been of little moment to 
him; one hopes that this was so; no one would grudge 
James II any consolation in his great disaster, nor his 
memory any tribute that can be honestly paid. 

It is of this man that Mr. Belloc has written not chronicles 
or a biography, he tells us, but “a character”; it is 
perhaps more the character of Mr. Belloc than that of 
James II, for the author has not only a bee in his bonnet, 
but a whole hive, and their buzzing and swarming obscure 
the subject in hand; we begin the book with interest, 
thinking we are to read history and see “ the other side 
of the question’ which is always exciting, but we soon 
find ourselves engaged on a violent polemic, of the nature 
of Cardinal Pole’s ‘‘ Apologia,’’ and discover that this is 
certainly not biography or chronicle, but a party pamphlet 
where ‘“‘ the confusion of thought ’’—to use Mr. Belloc’s 
own words—“ hardly merits the honour of an argument.” 

It would indeed be impossible to argue with Mr. Belloc, 
who suppresses some facts, half states others, gives no 
authority for anything he says, and presents his own 
opinions as the sober conclusions of history ; it is a pity 
that this author ill serves the cause he has so passionately 
at heart, and uses his gifts and enthusiasms to revive old 
animosities and bitternesses that surely can be disregarded 
now, attacking so sourly much that will always be honoured 
by many, and striving to glorify his hero by abusing every- 
one in opposition to him, thus disregarding the first elements 
of that toleration which he declares James II championed. 

Such an attitude, hotly maintained from the first page 
to the last, first irritates and then wearies; this special 
pleading is only interesting when balanced by the arguments 
on the other side and concluded by the sober summing-up 
of the judge ; when the reader has finished this book he is 
inclined to be thankful the Stewarts were sent on their 
travels if loyalty to them provokes this temper in their 
followers. 

Much that Mr. Belloc says of the position of the Roman 
Catholics is valuable, and he is of course justified in his 
indignation at the horrors of the Popish Plot, but this is 
weakened by his dismissing the fellow Sedgmoor horrors 
as only what the other side would have done had they 
the chance ! 

Mr. Belloc’s opinion of William ITI is naturally negligible ; 
he merely echoes the worst vituperations of Jacobite 
pamphlets, nor does his prejudice spare age or sex; 
Mary II, a woman generally praised, is roundly abused. 
It seems impossible that, in face of the paragraph on 
page 275, Mr. Belloc has read Mary’s very moving 
‘‘Mémoires,”” prayers and letters, and without having read 
them he should not pass judgment on either her or her 
husband; these cannot be dismissed and the meditations 


of James II given such importance; the outpourings of 
one heart are as informative as those of another. Lady 
Russell, so universally admired, Alice Lisle (was it not a 
bribe to Jeffreys rather than the clemency of James that 
produced the commutation of her atrocious sentence ?) 
are alike rudely slighted by Mr. Belloc; this makes un- 
pleasant reading. How welcome would have been a 
temperate and courteous exposition of the Roman Catholic 
viewpoint instead of this undocumented praise of one 
character and these undocumented attacks on so many 
others, which far outstrip in prejudice the most glaring 
partisanships of the Whig writers! Mr. Belloc quotes 
M. Bertrand’s ‘‘ Louis XIV”; it is regrettable that he 
could not emulate the moderation that tempers this French 
writer’s enthusiasm for his hero. 

Mr. Belloc ignores much that one would have been very 
interested to hear a Roman Catholic discuss; notably 
James II’s relations with the Papacy, in particular with 
Innocent XI, an able and admirable Pontiff, who seems 
to the ordinary student of history so oddly cold to one 
“bearing the burden of the faith’’; the amusing Castle- 
maine embassy is not mentioned—one of many omissions ; 
nothing is said of the horrible Scottish persecutions or of 
the Assassination Plot. “‘ Nothing doing,” “‘ writer up,”’ 
“hung up” and “ bamboozled” are not very elegant 
expressions for a serious book; Zuylestein is misspelt 
throughout, and who was “the Duke of Orange” 
(page 145)? Arnold Keppel, first Earl of Albemarle of 
that family, is indexed as ‘‘ Admiral Keppel.” 

Those who know nothing of the late seventeenth century 
in England will get a very false impression of it from this 
book, which should be checked in every historical detail 
by a work like Volume VIII of the Cambridge Political 
History of England, where Professor Lodge, without bias, 
enthusiasm or prejudice, goes diligently and coldly over 
this ground and offers a mass of references and authorities 
for every statement given. 

One closes “‘ James II”’ with a strong regret for an 
opportunity missed and an inclination to quote Hallam 
on Clarendon: ‘‘ His prejudices and negligence as to 
truth being fully as striking as his excellencies, lead him 
not only into many erroneous judgments, but into frequent 
inconsistencies.” MARJORIE BowEn. 


BOHEMIANS AND OTHERS.* 


“ To grow, to grow all the time, to be part of the develop- 
ing design of the universe, that was our only function. 
That made everything necessary and harmonious. . .” 
Thus the summing up of Raoul Montfort, returning to 
Australia after the War—himself the descendant of early 
colonists who “‘ had had no aim beyond their own un- 
changing standards’; who “ were fruitful and multiplied, 
but to what purpose?” . . . To what purpose? That is 
the cry of modern youth, and an older Montfort’s reflec- 
tions at the end of Mr. Martin Mills’s new novel is an 
epitome of a book of wide vision and masterly craftsman- 
ship that, except for young Raoul’s vague conclusions, of 
necessity leaves the big question unanswered. Arthur 
“supposed Raoul and Madeleine would have children, 
children who in their turn, when he would be long forgotten, 
distant dust, would plan, and meet, and dine together, 
and judge their relatives. . . . He looked back along the 
years, seeing all his relatives, their reactions to circum- 
stance, the blendings of foibles and abilities and instincts 
which had made each one a definite character.” The 
story covers one hundred and fifty years of the history of 
the Montfort family, and is told with a brevity and clear- 
ness which give one the impression that one is watching 
through the wrong end of a telescope the pageant of time 
passing over that far land, and the busyness and importance, 
the suffering and happiness of a group of little people, 

* “The Montforts.” By Martin Mills. 7s.6d. (Constable.) 
—‘‘Duel in the Dark.” By Marguerite Steen. 7s. 6d. (Geoffrey 
Bles.)—‘‘ Pigsties With Spires.’”’ By Georgina G a. Ga. 
(Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ The Battle of the Horizons.” By Sylvia 
Thompson. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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who fade out and give place to others as real and active, 
as intensely capable of feeling as themselves. Mr. Mills 
brings to his task a mellow philosophy, a keen sense of 
irony, and the power of presenting his characters, in 
appearance and temperament, with a marvellous economy 
of words. 

With ‘‘ Duel in the Dark ”’ the telescope is reversed and 
not always in focus. We get a close, colourful view of 
Miss Steen’s bohemian world, sometimes a trifle blurred 
with exotic similes and zxsthetic sensualism. Her artists 
and actors gravitate to a house “in a backwater between 
the refined airs of Kensington and the outer darkness of 
Hammersmith,” the residence of an old actress with 
matrimonial complications almost as involved as Miss 
Margaret Kennedy’s Sanger’s. Bohemians are essentially 
theatrical and for so long have been exploited in fiction 
that it is not always easy to endow them with life, yet Lisa 
Huleatt stands out as a vivid, vital personality and her love 
for the temperamental Val is described with wistful emotion 
and flashes of bizarre beauty. Only toward the end, after 
her impetuous marriage with Maurice Humbert, she seems 
to lose touch with reality. 

‘** Pigsties With Spires ’”’ retains its realism throughout. 
There are no bohemians in this unusual first novel, though 
there is a sensualist who hides his corruption beneath a 
veneer of respectability, and a woman who flouts conven- 
tion for the sake of her child. The characters are drawn 
with imagination and sensitiveness, particularly the selfish, 
snobbish Mrs. Burnett, and the story surprises us now and 
then when a strange loveliness breaks through its squalor. 

Miss Sylvia Thompson’s bohemians are of a less flam- 
boyant type than Miss Steen’s, and her respectable people 
are more truly respectable than Miss Garry’s. It is a 
difficult feat to follow up a best seller, but Miss Thompson 
has a genius for choosing themes that provoke discussion 
and ‘“‘ The Battle of the Horizons,”’ touching on the danger 
points of the English-American marriage, contains much 
that is controversial. Athene Reid comes with her young 
husband to this country, brimming with love and en- 
thusiasm, sure of herself, eager to succeed and to make him 
successful, but understanding neither the man she has 
married nor the land of her adoption. Brought into 
contact with English ways and types—with her husband’s 
parents, Patricia, his “‘ sculptress’’ sister, and Bobs, his 
Bolshevist sister—her illusions are shattered and the 
romantic joy of her marriage is broken in conflict. But not, 
we are allowed to hope, beyond repair. A vigorous, enter- 
taining book, unfortunately marred by some carelessness 
in the writing, an exasperating frequency of brackets, and, 
in the latter part, by certain improbabilities. Almost as if 
Miss Thompson, having achieved triumph so easily with her 
earlier work, was not at pains in this to give us her best. 

ALMEY ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


FROM LIBERALISM TO LABOUR.* 


Mr. Hamilton Fyfe has written neither an elaborate 
history of the rise and fall and the. achievements of the 
Liberal Party, nor a philosophical treatise on Liberal 
principles. Such a book might have found a home chiefly 
in reference libraries. He has given us instead the lively 

-commentaries of a shrewd and well-informed political 
journalist upon the development of the Liberal Party under 
its various leaders during the past three generations, but 
especially the last generation, which is his own, and in 
which he has been much behind the scenes. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe does not write with the sobriety of 
a dryasdust historian. His pages sparkle with gaiety. He 
quotes for example Lord Acton’s long list of the “‘ Fathers 
of Liberalism ”’ : 

““The later Milton, the later Penn, Locke, Bayle, Toland, 
Franklin, Turgot, Adam Smith, Washington, Jefferson, Bentham, 
a Stewart, Romilly, Tocqueville, Channing, Macaulay, and 
and he adds the comment: “‘ One name is missing—that of 


* “The British Liberal Party: An Historical Sketch.” By 
Hamilton Fyfe. 10s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


Uncle Tom Cobley!” Again, he recalls Labouchere’s 
irreverent witticism about Gladstone : 


“He didn’t mind Mr. G. always having an ace up his sleeve, 
but did object to his assertion that God Almighty had put it 


there.” 

He quotes some of the witty nicknames which Campbell- 
Bannerman delighted in inventing. Morley was “ Pris- 
cilla,”” King Edward “ Jupiter,’’ Rosebery “‘ Barnbogle,”’ 
and Haldane Schopenhauer.” 

He does not attempt to assume the impartiality of an 
observer from another planet. He is himself an active and 
an able politician on the Labour side, and this sketch of 
Liberal Party history is written frankly from that point of 
view. He is far however from displaying partisan bias. 
He can see virtue both in the Liberal and in the Con- 
servative parties. The possession of a definite point of 
view gives coherence and significance to his record of 
political events, and lends colour and piquancy to his 
personal judgments. 

In brief, his thesis is that the Liberal Party achieved its 
successes, and conferred its greatest benefits upon the 
country in the field of political and constitutional reform, 
and that it finally failed because its leaders took too narrow 
a view of the field of reform, conceiving it as a matter of the 
machinery of government, and not realising the necessity 
for extending it into the social, industrial and economic 
spheres. 

Mr. Hamilton Fyfe is precise about the origin of the 
Liberal Party. It was created by Gladstone when he took 
office as Prime Minister in the Great Administration of 1868. 
Hitherto the real fight had been between Whigs and Tories, 
and the Whigs were not Liberals. He makes an unusual 
discrimination when he says that Cobden was a Whig, while 
Bright was a Liberal. Gladstone, however, as a Liberal, 
had very distinct limitations. His mighty political genius 
overshadowed policy, and Gladstonianism tended to over- 
shadow Liberalism. It was Bright who supplied the motive 
power of Liberalism in the earliest days. Behind Bright 
there were arising two other Radical politicians, Dilke and 
Chamberlain. These were the men with definite ideas of 
social reform, and if they had been successful in imposing 
their policy upon the party the opportunity for a Labour 
Party might never have arisen. But the Whigs were 
still too strong, and, though the party in the country was 
Liberal, and even Radical, they dominated the Parlia- 
mentary party. Gladstone, as he grew older, became more 
imperious, and more absorbed to the exclusion of all else in 
the constitutional problem of Irish Home Rule. Dilke was 
struck down by a domestic scandal. Chamberlain failed 
to carry his Unauthorised Programme, and when, in his 
view, the party became a Home Rule Party rather than a 
Liberal Party, he went over to the Conservatives, carrying 
a good deal of his social reform baggage with him. He made 
them almost as Liberal as the official Liberals. 

Liberalism had missed the tide. Trade Unionists began 
to be disaffected, and the Independent Labour Party was 
founded. The Fabian Society strove for some years longer 
to pull the Liberals over to an advanced industrial and 
economic policy. The Labour Party was definitely con- 
stituted in the first year of the present century, and there 
has been a continuous drift of rank and file Liberals to it 
from that date. 

The crisis of Liberalism was the Home Rule split. It 
fatally diverted the attention of the party from social 
reform. Had the split, which was inevitable, come on 
social reform, the history of parties would have been 
altogether different. Since that time there have been three 
remarkable events which might have brought about a 
revival of Liberalism. Harcourt’s Death Duties were an 
epoch-making event, but official Liberalism failed to 
appreciate their real significance. Campbell-Bannerman 
did for a time succeed in bringing about a revival, but his 
time was short. Lloyd George again nearly brought about 
a revival, but he followed too much in the course of Cham- 
berlain. And there the book ends, with a rather dis- 
proportionately long and detailed account of the two splits 
between Lloyd George and Asquith in 1916 and in 1926. 
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Do not imagine however that Count Corti (who 
brings his history down to 1830 and promises a 
as later volume dealing with more recent events)—do 
_| not imagine that he approaches his subject with 
| any political or economic bias. He is an historian, 
and a remarkably interesting one, painting vivid 
pictures of his settings and sketching in his 
characters with the hand of an adept portraitist. 
With pure, commentless (and incidently indexless) 
history he contents himself ; and I do not think he 
cares greatly whether his readers prostrate them- 
selves in adoration before the House of Rothschild or 
foam at the mouth whenever that name is mentioned. 
He is satisfied to have given them the facts on which 
to base either manifestation of emotion. 


OF ATHENS AND OF ROME.* 


Among the many services which the Loeb Classics 
have done for this generation, one stands supreme. 
For all except the few great scholars and those men 
and women, increasingly lessening in number, who 
after their school-days read Latin and Greek as easily 
and naturally as they read English, the literatures 


Home at Frankfort-on-Main. 


From “The Rise of the House of Rothschild,” by Count Corti (Victor Gollancz). 


A Liberal of course would write this history differently, 
and so would a Conservative, and so would an arm-chair 
philosopher, but this does not detract from the value of Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe’s sketch. To the active politician of all 
parties it should prove an invaluable handbook. 


A. Scott. 


ROTHSCHILD.* 


It is strange, bearing in mind the present prominence 
of economic theories of history, that closer attention has 
not been paid (by writers of monographs that is, not by 
tub-thumpers) to the influence, direct and indirect, of the 
big capitalist on the affairs, not necessarily of his own 
country, but of any country in which he happens to have 
financial interest. The tale—as recorded by Count Corti 
and admirably translated by Brian and Beatrix Lunn— 
of how the Rothschild family rose from the Ghetto quarter 
of Frankfurt to international power and fame may be 
taken perhaps as not altogether untypical of the stories 
of those who, unseen or uncomprehended by the huge 
majority of us, rule the world we are compelled to live 
in and sway our puny but not insignificant destinies. 
That sometimes they have directed history wisely is not 
to be denied; but it is equally undeniable that in nine 
such cases out of ten they have been influenced by few 
other notions than those of their own pockets. As rulers 
and masters they are, in short, inconceivably dangerous ; 
but how to get rid of them ? Whom to put in their places ? 


* «The Rise of the House of Rothschild.” By Count Corti. 
25s. (Gollancz.) 


The Rothschild Family’s Ancestral 


of Greece and Rome were represented by nothing 
but the first-rate and a few second-rate authors. 
An ‘entirely false idea of Greek civilisation and 
culture grew up in the minds of those whose reading 
in Greek literature was confined to Homer, the 
dramatists, the historians, the anthology, Pindar, 
and the works of Plato and Aristotle. In the same 
way men’s view of Latin literature was equally 
limited. The familiar authors, the fourth-rate artists, 
the journalists, the essayists, the gossips remain un- 
known. This is now remedied. This most excellent 
library not only will include editions of all the great 
authors of antiquity, but also those lesser men from 
whom we can often gain a greater knowledge of the 
minds and habits of the man in the street—whether 
of Athens or of Rome. Few words need be said in 
praise of the new volumes which continue the 
editions of the better known authors. The “ Plato ”’ 
consists of minor dialogues, including Charmides and 
Alcibiades I and several whose authenticity is 
suspect: “‘Iseus’’ is a complete edition of the 
speeches of Demosthenes’ master. While I cannot 
dispute the value of the Greek orators to students 
of Greek style, I cannot pretend to find orations easy 
reading. Dio’s History is concluded with this volume, 
which takes the reader up to the end of the reign of 
Sardanapalus. The volume of Josephus contains the first 
three books of the Jewish war; and the last volume of 
“Lyra Greca’’ includes Bacchylides and a great variety 
of fragments. With this volume of Cicero begins the 
Cicero many of us prefer to all other aspects of that re- 
markable man, Cicero the letter-writer; the translation 
by Mr. Glynn Williams is peculiarly good. It is worthy 
of notice that in some of these volumes more than usually 
generous measure is given: ‘‘Lyra Greca”’ and 
““ Josephus ’’ are each over seven hundred pages; and 
“Dio” and ‘‘ Cicero”’ over five hundred. This library is 
not only the best and most convenient edition of the 
classics procurable ; it is the cheapest. 

To me the most enticing of this present batch are the 
volumes which begin the editions of Athenzus and Aulus 
Gellius. All readers of Greek and Latin dictionaries know 
the names of these two authors; but how many even 
fairly well educated persons could truthfully say more ? 
What ordinary man of culture has any idea of the fasci- 
nating reading which may be found in the “ Deipno- 
sophistai ’’ and the ‘‘ Noctes Attice’’? ‘‘ Athenzus’’ is 
edited by Dr. Garlick, of Harvard University. His book— 

* “ Plato,’’ Vol. VIII.—‘‘ Atheneus: Deipnosophistai,” 
Vol. I—‘ Iseus: Dio; Roman History,” Vol. IX.—* Jose- 
phus,”’ Vol. II.—‘‘ Lyra Greca,’’ Vol. III.—‘‘ Cicero: Letters,” 


Vol. I.—‘‘ Aulus Gellius : Attic Nights,’’ Vols. I and II. Loeb 
Classics. 10s, 6d. each. (Heinemann.) 
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it will fill six volumes in this edition—is the earliest cookery- 
book in existence, unless there be something older in 
China, or unless we give the title of book to the few direc- 
tions about diet in the Jewish Pentateuch. Athenzus 
was an Egyptian who lived in Rome at the beginning of 
the third century of our era; and he took full advantage 
of the length and leisureliness of the Roman banquet. 
His book is a discourse—worthy of Dr. Opimian or Dr. 
Middleton—about everything remotely connected with 
eating and drinking. Food, its properties, its legendary 
effects, its virtues, its vices, ways of cooking it, catalogues 
of gastronomers, ascetics, dieticians, eccentrics, and alas! 
liars—these are the subjects of his pages. As an example 
of his pleasant, gossipy manner here is a story about the 
poison-conquering qualities of the citron (either lemon or 
orange). Democritus, one of the conversationalists in the 
“* Deipnosophistai,’”’ says that a friend of his 


. . . had sentenced some convicted criminals to be devoured 
by wild beasts, and they were to be thrown among the creatures 
called asps. As they were entering the theatre assigned for 
the punishment of the robbers, a peddler-woman in the street 
gave them in pity some of the citron which she was . . . eating. 
They took it and ate, and when after a short time they were 
thrown among those cruel and monstrous creatures, the asps, 
they received noinjury when bitten. Perplexity seized the magis- 
trate, and finally he questioned the soldiers who guarded them 
to see whether they had eaten or drank anything; when he 
learned that the citron had been given them, he ordered next 
day that a piece of citron should be given, exactly as before, to 
one convict, but not to the other, and the one who ate suffered 
no injury when bitten by the reptiles, but the other died the 
moment he was struck. And so, since the same result has been 
attested in many instances, the citron has been proved to be 
an antidote to every poison.” 


This passage should be used by the modern advocates of 
the powerful prophylactic properties of lemon-juice ! 
I know few books ancient or modern which give such 
fine confused feeding as the ‘‘ Deipnosophistai’’ ; Athenzus’s 
custom of illustrating and corroborating his arguments 
by quotations from many authors make his volume not 
only a treatise on diet, cooking and drinking, but a 
commonplace book of exceptional interest. 

Aulus Gellius, possibly a native of Rome, was born some 
time in the first quarter of the second century ; his book 
cannot have been begun before the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
whose principate was from 138 to 161. He was a lawyer, 
who had studied the humanities in Rome and Athens; 
and was made judex at a date which we do not know. 
His ‘‘ Noctes Attice’’ is a book of notes, essays, anecdotes 
and aphorisms on most subjects which have an interest 
for cultivated people. Its nearest analogue would be such 
books as the elder Disraeli’s, only Aulus’s scope is wider. 
Grammar, antiquities, history, biography, physical science, 
philosophy, law, higher and lower criticism are all subjects 
he studied, enjoyed, and about which he collected facts. 
In his pages we find fragments from authors who are 
otherwise only names to us; and he is our chief authority 
for the pronunciation of Latin and Greek. There is for 
instance a section in Book II on the use of the letter ‘‘h”’ : 
and Aulus Gellius says that the Roman before his day 
(‘‘ our ancestors’’) added the “h”’ in such words as 
lachryme, ahenus, sepulchrum, vehemens, honera, and 
hallucinari : 


‘‘in all these words there seems to be no reason for that letter, 
6r breathing, except to increase the force and vigour of the 
sound by adding certain sinews, so to speak.” 


Dr. Rolfe, of Pennsylvania, who is responsible for this 
edition, should, I think, have added to his notes on this 
passage a reference to the well-known poem of Catullus in 
which the poet quizzes at one Arrius for this habit of adding 
an unnecessary “‘h.’’ When he gets to the Adriatic, says 
Catullus, it will be the Hadriatic ; for this poem seems to 
me to prove that at the close of the pre-Christian era the 
habit was a vulgarism. _ 

Sometimes Aulus Gellius reminds one of old Burton, 
sometimes of Sir Thomas Browne, sometimes even of 
Montaigne. He had not a gift of style equal even to the 
least of these; but except Pliny he more than any other 
ancient has something of the insatiable modern curiosity 
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about facts. Anything that is or is reported interests 
him. He records the evil effects of too much food or 
sleep on weakly children. He gives five as the limit of 
a human birth, buttressing the authority of Aristotle by a 
story of a woman in the reign of Augustus. He defends 
the language of Catullus; and he is prepared to back 
Ennius against Euripides. He praises Favorinus, the 
philosopher who attacked a woman of tank who wished 
‘to have a wet nurse for her baby. He is an impartial 
critic. He is severe on Seneca for his hyper-esthetic 
criticism; but can praise in him sentiments that deserve 
praise. In short there is no book in Latin which will 
give a better idea than the ‘‘ Noctes’”’ of the culture and 
social quality of a Roman gentleman in the second century. 


R. RoBERTs. 


THREE IMPERIAL TRAVEL DIARIES.* 


It gives a rather sad interest to these diaries that they 
should appear almost coincidently with the death of the 
Lord Chancellor. The diaries were written as the result 
of a bet by her sister-in-law that Lady Cave could not 
keep a record of each day’s happenings while she and 
Lord Cave were out of England. The bet was won and 
the diaries form a most interesting running commentary 
on the three journeys that their writer took in company 
with her husband to Zanzibar and East Africa, South 
Africa and Canada respectively, though in a foreword 
written to each journey the Lord Chancellor says that 
the diaries must be regarded as quite “ unofficial.’’ It is 
most evident that these official holidays were thoroughly 
enjoyed by the travellers. Every page is marked with 
keen appreciation of things seen and experienced, though 
the sea voyages were times of torture for Lady Cave. 
She was almost smothered in flowers all the way, for her 
love for them was known. The profusion and gorgeous 
colours of the wild flowers sent her into raptures, and 
note is made of every wild beast encountered, of insects, 
monkeys and birds. She is intent to watch for each new 
scene, and her descriptions are most apt, for they bring 
it home to us. She is enamoured of the native children, 
high or low, and, kind and charming herself, she finds her 
reflection in everyone else. The journey to Zanzibar was 
undertaken before the War, when they accompanied to 
his home the heir of the Sultan, who had been educated 
at Harrow and spent much time with the Caves. Every- 
where they were warmly received and loaded with valuable 


* “Three Journeys.” (Thorn- 


By Viscountess Cave. 15s. 
ton Butterworth.) 


presents. This they owed in part to being the guests of 
Lady Cave’s brother, General Sir Lloyd Mathews, whose 
great and Imperial work in abolishing slavery in Zanzibar 
and on the coast, and in administering justice there as first 
minister to the Sultan and virtual ruler of the surrounding 
country, is little known. His generous and kindly nature 
made him the friend of Arab, Indian and Swahili alike. 
Tributes to this Empire builder are written by Lord Cave, 
the Aga Khan and Sir Rennell Rodd. Lady Cave says: 
“* All these dear people [who féted them] tried to show us 
what the General means to them.”’ A fortnight after 
they had left Zanzibar the General died of malarial fever. 
In 1919 they went to South Africa, where Lord Cave was 
one of an official Commission. The diary takes us about 
Cape Town, by rail over the Great Karoo, to Kimberley 
diamond mines, to the Rhodesia of which she says: “ All 
along the line this lovely fantastic land of Africa seems to 
stretch out her hands for help; her possibilities are sco 
immeasurable and her people so few, and white people are 
so badly needed to settle out here,’’ and yet again, ‘‘ We 
herd together in England, forgetting that there is a land 
of sunshine, space, everything a mortal can desire, only 
too willing to welcome us.’’ Through a land of orange 
groves and grape fruit they went, past the great Mazoé 
dam, to Salisbury, and to see Cecil Rhodes’s grave in the 
Matopo Hills, from where “‘ there is the view of the world.”’ 
In 1923 they were the guests of the Canadian and American 
Bar Association, and while in Winnipeg Lady Cave started 
the Girl Guide movement, but the trip must have been 
very tiring, and to her after South Africa ‘“‘ Canada seems 
so cold and virtuous in comparison.’’ In America they 
were rushed off their feet, but the humour of it appears 
in the diary. Altogether it is a most intriguing book, and 
to all who love England it is recommended. 


OUT AND ABOUT.* 


How many books about London Mr. Ralph Nevill has 
to his name I would not risk saying off-hand; anyhow, 
“Romantic London ’”’ could not have been written with 
more gusto or a livelier interest if he were taking up a new 
subject in the freshness of a first enthusiasm. But he 
adds to this the ripe knowledge that cannot accompany a 
new enthusiasm, and that fullness of knowledge enables 
him to cover a great deal of ground informingly, and with 
an easy, pleasantly gossipy discursiveness. He goes back 
to medieval London, and comes down to about the end 
of last century, and his chapters are given to Mayfair, 
Piccadilly, round about St. James’s Street, Thames-side 

records before 
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touching in odd, out-of-the-way information, and with a 
wealth of anecdote and historical detail that have kept 
me reading comfortably in an arm-chair, most delightfully 
entertained through a long evening that has seemed extra- 
ordinarily short. 

It is almost impossible to keep Dickens out of books 
about any part of England, especially out of one about 
London. He has no real place in Mr. Nevill’s programme, 
but he gets in at two points, where there are references to 
dramatised versions of his novels, and to the little wooden 
midshipman who used to stand outside Sol Gill’s shop in 
Leadenhall Street. A larger place is given to Dickens in 
Mr. Frederick Francis Smith’s interesting and exhaustive 
“‘ History of Rochester,” for he had personal associations 
with the town in his early and later years; some of the 
famous scenes of ‘‘ Pickwick’ and ‘“‘ Great Expectations ”’ 
are laid there, and it is crowded with recollections of 
“Edwin Drood.”” But all this dwindles to a minor interest 
in the long pageant of Rochester’s history, which begins 
in the time of the Romans. Mr. Smith, who is an alder- 
man of Rochester, unfolds that history ably, drawing on 
official documents, telling the stories of the old Castle, of 
the Guildhall, of the ecclesiastical, municipal and other 
institutions, with accounts of the many kings and famous 
commoners, such as Pepys, Evelyn, Hogarth and Dr. 
Johnson, who have visited the city, Johnson’s visit being 
especially memorable. All the varied life of the place, 
from its earliest days, is sedulously garnered in this sump- 
tuous volume. Mr. Smith is to be congratulated on the 
thoroughness with which he has pursued his researches ; 
his book will delight not only the antiquary and student 
of history, but the reader who for the sheer pleasure of 
the thing turns to the real romance of a city’s past. 


A. 


A MEDI4:VAL SAINT.* 


Aloysius, Louis, de Gonzaga, of all saints has suffered 
most at the hands of the sentimentalist, that most to be 
dreaded enemy of true religion. He has come down 
through the ages of schoolboys and their elders as an 
anemic person with a most undelectable “‘ niceness,’’ the 
kind of saint, if ever such a one existed after childhood, over 
whom Heaven could not be called to rejoice, since he had no 
capacity for sin. The sentimentalists made an impossible 
picture of him and hung it on the walls of many Jesuit 
colleges. It represented a personality necessarily very 
unattractive to the schoolboy, or indeed to the healthy 
adult mind. His latest biographer has swept away the 
whole sickly fabric. The new Aloysius, the real Aloysius 
we are persuaded, will be a delight to the schoolboys to 
come, as to the adult—a much less important person. 
Father Martindale presents to us the young man of fashion 
of the splendid, many-coloured, magnificent, squalid, violent 
Middle Ages, the manifestations of which were more splen- 
did, highly coloured, magnificent, squalid and violent in 
Italy than elsewhere. It was the Italy of the Re- 
naissance, that gorgeous time of full flower which exhausted 
Italy for long enough, exhausts her still, perhaps, despite 
Mussolini. He was much as other young men of his rank 
were, like St. Francis of Assisi, of whom we only think as 
the saintly friar, lover of all things, not as the gay, splendid 
young gentleman, full of the joy of life, singing with his 
rowdy companions along the high streets of Assisi. God 
called both and they responded ; but they never ceased to 
be men. I remember the despairing cry of a young English 
priest up against the follies and limitation of his con- 
gregation: ‘‘ For God’s sake, let us be men!’’ We may 
be sure that when God wanted saints He called men, not 
half-men. 

Father Martindale is a born writer. The chapters in 
which he rolls off the splendid and sometimes brutal history 
of the Gonzagas and their collaterals are intoxicating. 
Strings of great names most mellifluous and high sounding. 
One only needs to string them together to make poetry. 


* “ The Vocation of Aloysius Gonzaga.” By Cyril Martindale. 
S.J. 7s. 6d. (Sheed & Ward.) 
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The book is full of delicious naivetés. Read the account of 
the clothes Aloysius brought to the Jesuit novitiate; and 
that is only one of a hundred delicious things ; and his play 
with Don John and the young princesses by the fountains 
in the gardens of the Pitti Palace. There is here finer 
romance than can be squeezed from the novels of a London 
season, even in a less dreary day than this. 

I do not know Father Martindale’s short stories but I 
feel that necessarily Literature has lost in him a born writer 
ofromance. To which he might answer as did once a Jesuit 
poet, Father Gerard Hopkins, when I repeated to him 
the saying of someone that it was a pity the literary man 
was lost in the priest: ‘‘ Would you give God only the 
dullards ? ” 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


THREE KINDS OF KOMEDY.* 


The trick of forced alliteration is catching, and so Miss 
Stiles must be regarded as the inspirer of my titular lapse 
from orthodox orthography; but it is something of a 
coincidence that the titles of the three stories before me all 
run alliteratively—though the methods of alliteration are as 
varied as the aspects of comedy which the stories present. 
Those aspects vary from the farcical to the tragi-comic— 
where the comedy is the view of the observer and the tragic 
is as it were but a passing phase in the feelings of the 
observed. 

In the old days of the theatre the curtain always rose 

first on a farce, and so we may first discuss Mr. A. P. 
_ Herbert’s Lady Topsy, who is a very notable addition to 
that gallery of immortals who from the days of Miss 
Tickletoby onwards have made their first appearance 
through the mischievous friendliness of Punch. It is pleasant 
indeed to meet the loquacious and inconsequent young 
lady in her new dress—and also to realise the implication 
of the title of the closing chapter, ‘“‘ End of Act One ”— 
while those readers who have not yet made friends with 
her may be recommended to do so on the first opportunity, 
if they have any liking for happy laughter. The letters 
in which Topsy describes her “ trials’”” and thinkings to 
her bosom friend, bubbling with fun flavoured with satire, 
are really deliciously exhilarating. Unaware perhaps of 
the fact that a good letter has been said to be one in which 
the writer writes as he would talk, Topsy follows that 
procedure in a breathless fashion that rarely permits of 
periods except at the ends of paragraphs, and gives italic 
stress to words without any consideration of their stressi- 
bility. As “‘ nought but herself can be her paragraph,” 
I quote one of her shorter sentences by way of introducing 
her to those readers who may not yet know her, prefacing 
it with the platitude that the style is the woman : 

“* Well Trix darling what do you think your pagan little Topsy 
has become a doctrinal controvert, at least I suppose I am, well 
anyhow for several days I’ve been perfectly embotled in episcopal 
controversy and my dear my poor head’s gone quite ethereal 
with it—I don’t know what I think or who lam and whether 
I exist—why should the Pope and was granny a baboon or 
a Bartlett or what, so now as they’ve all gone by-bye at last 
I thought perhaps if I write to you about it I might get my poor 
little morass of a mind a fraction clearer, because as Mr. Haddock 
says the mere act of writing makes the intelect function some- 


times when they’re isn’t a cocktail which I think is so right, 
don’t you darling ?”’ 


After the hilarity of our curtain-raiser we find in “‘ The 
Emancipation of Ambrose’’ what, keeping to theatre 
parlance, may be described as a comedy melodrama, and 
one showing that in Mr. Michael Cobb we have a lively 
new humorist. Though a mere summary of the story of 
a Foreign Office official sent off at a moment’s notice to 
do secrecy work in Paris in countering the machinations of 
a Bolshevist gang might suggest only the melodramatic, 
the author, thanks to a way he has with him and the intro- 
duction of various minor characters, makes of it something 


* “The Trials of Topsy.” By A. P. Herbert. 6s. net. 


(Fisher Unwin.)—‘‘The Emancipation of Ambrose.’”’ By 
Michael Cobb. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.)—‘‘ The Kopper 
Kettle.’ By Irene Stiles. 7s. 6d. net. (Cassells.) 


of comedy which not infrequently infringes on farce. 
The characters are comedy characters but the doings in 
which they engage themselves are those of farce. Entertain- 
ment has however been Mr. Cobb’s aim, and most assuredly 
has he succeeded in providing it. The story of the way in 
which Ambrose emancipated himself from the thraldom 
of his domineering aunt is crowded with “‘ thrills ”’ ; though 
kidnapping, bombs and such-like stern pleasantries have 
a part in it, the effect of the whole is that of genuine amuse- 
ment. 

In the “ afterpiece ’’ we find ourselves—after a some- 
what jarring ‘‘ prologue ’’—interested mainly in the comedy 
of two serious young folks who meet at an art school—he 
an only child having found his way thither from the Ealing 
home of his father, a prosperous grocer, and she the youngest 
of a large family from the home of a Civil Servant in another 
suburb. The meeting, the clashing, the separatings and 
the comings together again of these two form the main 
part of a story which gives some vivid glimpses of artistic 
and theatrical folks, and is largely concerned with those 
who in one way or another come to be connected with ‘‘ The 
Kopper Kettle ’’—the sign hung out at a place part tea- 
rooms part centre for the dissemination of things arty. 
Though other characters more or less clearly defined play 
their parts, it is Blaize Harvey and Pauline March, the 
mutually attractive yet curiously divergent two in whom 
our interest is centred, and each is well presented—the man 
perhaps the more convincingly of the two. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


A POET OF NOBLE AFFIRMATIVES.* 


Mr. Humbert Wolfe knows the poet’s secret. Readers 
of ‘“‘ This Blind Rose” will be instantly aware that he 
knows it, for, open his latest and most remarkable book 
where they may, there is never a page, hardly an isolated 
line, that fails to communicate the authentic thrill which 
not all the verse in the world, if it comes short of poetry in 
a very exclusive sense, can offer. 

To define the nature of this thrill is beyond the critic’s 
power. The present recurrence of it will probably find 
him receding into the ranks of poetry-lovers who accept 
and are thankful, although he may care to recall his 
previous indebtedness to Tennyson and Rossetti for 
zsthetic experiences of a similar nature. To do so, 
however, would not be to suggest that Mr. Wolfe has 
any especial resemblance to these earlier poets. His 
twentieth century idealism, broadly sweeping and 
always progressive, shining on the burnished face of every 
piece in which he has striven after altruistic rather than 
egoistic expression, reminds us much more of Shelley and 
George Meredith in its poetic transmutations; but his 
equipment as a craftsman, complete enough on its own 
account to justify superlatives, is akin to that in whose 
possession Tennyson and Rossetti exulted. 

Line and rhyme are endowed with an extraordinary 
sparkle as they fall from Mr. Wolfe’s fluent pen, and we 
are reminded of nothing so much as our earlier encounter 
with his writings, an encounter which, belonging to the 
strangely arid period during recent years when a new 
book of worthy verse was bewilderingly infrequent, now 
seems memorable in retrospect. 

But there was tremendously more than line and rhyme 
in those introductory books of Mr. Wolfe’s poetry, and 
This Blind Rose ’’ follows worthily along their path of 
progression. Idealism, in the philosophical as well as the 
humane sense, has surely never been expounded more 
delicately and movingly than it is in the opening poem, 
a head-piece entitled ‘‘ When Love’s Afraid ”’ : 


** Rose, be a parable, when love’s afraid, 
of how things fadeless, when they seem to fade, 
concede to death, the Cesar, being his, 
only their temporal errors, as hostages. 


* “This Blind Rose.’ By Humbert Wolfe. 6s. 


(Victor 
Gollancz.) 
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“Tell him your beauty, before Eve’s heart was wrung 
with the sly apple, was as old—and young ; 
tell him in Troy, tell him in Lyonesse, 
it could have been no more, it was no less.”’ 


And so to the exquisite couplet at the close : 


“a thousand Junes with all their buds present 
to love your apostolic testament.” 


Poetry such as this is far removed from what William 
Morris characterised as the idle singing of an empty day. 
It is the expression of a thinker and, what is more, one 
on the side of the angels, sympathetically hearkening to 
the aspiring stammer of the wistful pilgrims of modern 
thought, quick to catch and echo the positive, exalted 
declaration by those who have found anchorage after 
their bleak voyage of temporary disillusionment. In 
many a limpid stanza we are reminded of what lovely 
reality lies waiting to surprise us behind this world’s 
appearance. If flesh could lay aside, he writes : 
““ Tf flesh could lay aside her tricks 
of substance, and we two could mix 


without the body’s intervening, 
would love confirm or lose his meaning ? ”’ 


The poet’s answer is sensationally more than a fashion- 
able (and, to believers in the supremacy of mind, an 
obvious) affirmative. Love would win too much if 
““ separate beauty lost her touch ’’— 


“Too much, since love, like music, is 
a sound between two silences.”’ 


Mr. Wolfe may well be designated our poet of affirma- 
tives. Nor are they superficial, comfortable affirmatives. 
Occasionally there is a definite suggestion that he has 
lived in peril of being overwhelmed by the transience of 
things, but never does he submit to what is merely 
negative. Love is a ghost, he writes in one poem, and 
ghosts “‘ spill with the dawn’s first daffodil’; well, what 
of it ? 
“‘ In the night, ere love be lost, 
sweet, come out and find your ghost.” 


When he wrote “Requiem ’’ he was in a sense just as 
definitely affirmative; but the present volume is far 
surer and clearer in its interpretations of the life around 
him. His sophistication—inevitable, one finds oneself 
reluctantly admitting, in a scholar and a satirist—is 
taking its proportionate place in his equipment, as are 
all the other qualities of thought and observation which 
may legitimately go to the making of a poem so long as 
they are subordinated to the essential quality of poetry 
itself. If “‘ This Blind Rose’’ causes any doubt what- 
soever it is in its author’s tendency to be involved or 
obscure in his phrasing : 
“ when your foot stirs 
blooms Time has stolen.” 


An “ Invocation ’’ should be less tortuous, more easily 
flowing, than that from which these lines are extracted. 
But the fault is one that in Mr. Wolfe’s case is due to the 
poet’s lavishness rather than, as it is so often in other 
cases, a versifier’s poverty. 

Taking this lavishness in regard to quantity alone, 
it may usefully be observed that ‘‘ This Blind Rose” 
contains eighty-five poems, hardly any unimportant or 
uncharacteristic either in content or technique. It seems 
but a few weeks since ‘‘ Requiem” was before us. (It 
is, as an actual fact, less than a year.) This is prolificacy 
indeed, and when a true poet shows prolificacy it is an 
impressive thing for which every poetry-lover rejoices. 
Perhaps the most splendid of the sensations experienced 
by the reader of “‘ This Blind Rose ”’ is an assurance the 
collection inspires that this prolificacy will continue. And 
although Mr. Wolfe has never written any finer and 
lovelier poetry than ‘‘ When’ Love's Afraid,”’ ‘‘ Substance,”’ 
** Epilogue,” ‘‘ Violins ’’ and ‘‘ Love’s a Ghost ” (which is 
a lyrical jewel of very great purity), he will, one dares to 
prophesy, write poetry still finer, still lovelier. 


Tuomas Mow ct. 


SCHOLARTIS 


On June 14th the following three books are to appear: 


I SEE THE EARTH 


A volume of intimate, poignant and unusual lyrics by ELZA DE 
LOCRE. 525 signed copies in full quarto on a grey mould-made 
paper ; illustrated with 25 strange and sympathetic line drawings 
by Peter Meadows. 12s. 6d. (Printed by the Westminster Press.) 


JOURNAL D’UN POETE 


This wonderful diary of ALFRED DE VIGNY—sensitive mirror 
of a powerful poet—is enlarged, revised and edited with intro- 
duction and full notes by M. FERNAND BALDENSPERGER, 
the best of all the critics and authorities on Vigny. The whole in 
French. Demy 8vo, 1,600 copies at 7s. 6d. (another example of the 
extremely good value of Scholartis books) ; 100 on Old Style hand- 
made paper, bound in pigskin and with the amenities of an “* édition 
de luxe,” at 45s. (Printed by the Glasgow University Press.) 


ORION 


By R. H. HORNE. This remarkable narrative poem by one of 
the most picturesque figures in the last century is reprinted from 
the first edition (1843) with collations from the ninth. Edited, 
with a long essay on Horne’s life and works, by Eric PARTRIDGE. 
Demy 8vo, 650 copies at 7s. 6d. ; 50 on Batchelor hand-made paper 
and bound in buckram at one guinea ; the first book printed in the 
delightful italic of Treyford, a distinctive New Oxford University 
Press type. 

Orion is No. 4 of the Nineteenth Century Highways and Byways 
series, which, we hope, will ultimately form a most intriguing, as 
well as a valuable, group of books. The titles already available 
are Ixion and Endymion, Disraeli and Aytoun’s droll burlesque of 
Disraeli, 525 copies at 6s. 6d.; IX Poems by V., with a full 
account of the author (Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE) and her work, 
275 copies at 5s. 6d., 45 in a fine edition at 15s.; and, warmly 
praised by Mr. J. "nd Squire for both the matter and the style, 
A Journal of Summer Time in the Country, by R. A. WILLMOTT, 
with a ‘‘ Note on the Author,” 750 copies at 7s. 6d.; 75, bound 
in buckram, at 25s. 


In The Scholartis Eighteenth Century Novels we have so far 
issued two volumes : 
THE MAN OF FEELING 
HENRY MACKENZIE. This famous book is brilliantly 
edited by Hamisu Mites, with a long introduction and several 
hand-lists. 1,450 copies at 7s. 6d.; 75 at 2|s.—on hand-made 
paper, as all our fine editions are. 


THE POST CAPTAIN 


By JOHN DAVIS. A rollicking and adventurous sea-story, 

ps AE by Professor R. H. Case, with commentary, bibliographical 

note, glossary, and an introduction on the sailor in English litera- 

-— = some account of the Author. 1,000 copies at 7s. 6d ; 
at Z\s. 


Among our other books we draw attention to these three : 


HORACE: ON THE ART OF POETRY 
Edited by E. H. BLaxeney with revised text, introduction, prose 
translation, an extensive commentary, appendices, and a charming 
introduction ; appended is a transcript of the rare Ben Jonson 
verse rendering. Crown 4to ; mould-made paper ; bound in full 
cloth ; 715 copies at 15s. Also 7 copies for sale, printed on full 
vellum throughout, at 30 guineas. 


SEXTETTE 


or verse translations, with notices, from the French Symbolists 
by DOROTHY MARTIN. 750 copies at 10s. 6d.; 35 in a 
lovely “ édition de luxe,” at 31s. 6d. 


PIRATES, HIGHWAYMEN & ADVENTURERS 


A vigorous yet literary anthology without a ; much copy- 
right material. 975 copies at 7s. 6d. ; 80 at 2 


BLAKE’S POETICAL SKETCHES, with a long essay by 
Jack Linpsay ; Crown 4to, 545 copies at 9s. ; 75 at 30s. 
BENGAL HAGGIS, or the lighter side of Indian life, by W. A. J. 
ArcuHBOLD ; 3s. 6d. ; 35 copies at 2\s. 

ROUSSEAU’S LETTRES A MALESHERBES, with intro- 
notes by Proressor 5s. ; 75 copies 
at \/s. 


THE LETTERS OF D. G. ROSSETTI TO HIS 
PUBLISHER, F. S. ELLIS, edited by Oswatp Doucurty ; 
Foolscap 4to ; bound in buckram ; 525 copies at 15s. 

REFLECTIONS: IN VERSE BY R. Q.; 465 copies at 5s. 


THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS 
30, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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GOSSIP AND HISTORY.* 


Charles Fulke Greville knew what he was doing. That 
seems to me to be frequently forgotten by those who 
discuss his diary as if it were a mere receptacle for gossip, 
a scandal-monger’s means of relief from the more tiresome 
duties of his official life. That Greville had in him some- 
thing of the gossip is of course undeniable ; but the love 
of gossip was not his main motive. He had exceptional 
opportunities of hearing the opinions, of gauging the 
reasons, of estimating the principles of nearly all the 
public men of his time. Often his account of certain 
incidents is our most trustworthy source of knowledge, 
and he felt strongly that his exceptional opportunities 
gave him exceptional responsibilities. When the news- 
papers become fuller and more accurate, Greville feels that 
his diary loses a great deal of its value, and says so; show- 
ing clearly enough that he intended these pages to be 
used as a record for posterity. These pages are not history, 
but they are the material for history; and especially in 
our estimate of the struggles and the character of the young 
Queen Victoria. When the diary, with judicious omissions, 
was originally published, Queen Victoria was highly enraged. 
She only with difficulty got out of her habit of regarding 
history as something that ‘“‘ happens to US”; and she 
would no doubt have been even more furious had she seen 
Greville’s blunt statement, on the authority of ‘‘ the Duke ”’ 
(‘‘ the Duke ”’ is always, in spite of the frequent incursions 
of royal dukes, Sutherland, Devonshire and others, Welling- 
ton) that Conroy was*the lover of the Duchess of Kent. 
Yet this fact makes more intelligible and pardonable 
Queen Victoria’s attitude to her mother when she acceded ; 
authors unacquainted with the scandalous and treason- 
able plots of the Duchess and Conroy (now first fully 
disclosed) have attributed to Victoria an unfilial behaviour 
of which she was not guilty. Her position and her 
constitutional freedom were alike endangered by the 
adventurer who held her mother’s affections, and whose 
influence was only exceeded by his impudence. Again 
Greville’s story of Victoria’s courtship is a necessary docu- 
ment for all who would understand the position of Prince 
Albert, while the whole tone of his references to the throne 
prove how entirely it was due to Victoria and her character 
that England is still a country with a monarchical 
government. 

It has long been known that much of the diary was 
excised by Henry Reeve; Mr. Lytton Strachey had access 
to the unpublished parts before he wrote his monograph 
on Queen Victoria, and he owed to Greville more than 
has yet been generally recognised. It has long been 
desirable that a complete edition of Greville’s diary should 
be printed, or that the omitted portions should be issued 
as a supplement to the old editions, which occupy so 
pleasantly large a space on our bookshelves. Unfortunately 
neither of these plans has been followed. No doubt the 
expense of issuing a new edition, with the omissions made 
good, would have been very large; but I cannot under- 
stand why, if expense was the object, the plan of a supple- 
mentary volume or volumes was not adopted. The scheme 
actually followed seems to have all the disadvantages 
of both the other systems. These two large volumes, 
printed in the United States and all too evidently prepared 
for readers more accustomed to captions than intelligent 
criticism, are a mixture; the text consists partly of the 
old material (reduced in bulk), partly of the new material— 
about 100,000 words in extent—and partly of a running 
commentary by Mr. P. Whitwell Wilson. Occasionally the 
transition from Greville’s text to the editorial notes is 
insufficiently marked; and almost always the editor’s 
notes are unnecessary to the student of the period, and 
useless to the ignorant. What is far the worst thing how- 
ever is that Mr. Wilson has used Greville as a kind of 
quarry—he groups the entries in the diary by subject 
or persons, and has endeavoured to produce a kind of 
history of the period. He does not bring any order into 


* “The Greville Diary.” 


Edited by P. Whitwell Wilson. 
2 vols. 36s. (Heinemann.) 


Greville’s confusion, except at the sacrifice of that leisurely, 
disconnected atmosphere which is the charm of a diary. 
Actual mistakes are not common, so far as I have tested 
the text; but there are some which should be corrected 
in a new edition. 

Sidney Smith was not Dean of St. Paul’s or of any 
other cathedral; and I don’t know why Mr. Wilson 
thinks that Deans of St. Paul’s should be “ laughing and 
chuckling and shaking a great belly’; on December oth, 
1848, Greville notes that he dined ‘‘on Tuesday with 
Milman, Guizot, Macaulay and Hallam,’’ whereupon Mr. 
Wilson comments: ‘‘ Hallam was Tennyson’s friend whose 
death inspired ‘In Memoriam.’ Apparently Greville was 
unconscious of Tennyson’s existence.” Arthur Henry 
Hallam died in 1833, and the Hallam whom Greville met 
at dinner was his father, the historian. 

Occasionally too in his ingeniously unnecessary re- 
arrangement of the diary Mr. Wilson makes a bad blunder 
in dates. For instance he quotes, under May 14th, 1850: 
‘‘ Louis Napoleon has no chance of perpetuating his own 
power either as President or Emperor’; and then goes 
on to say: ‘ but the Imperial Name had not lost its 
magic.” And on November 15th, 1848, a few months 
earlier, Greville tells us: ‘‘ the success of Louis Napoleon 
in France now seems beyond all doubt.’’ As the election 
of Napoleon as President was in December, 1848, and the 
coup d’état in December, 1851, it is evident that Mr. Wilson 
has made a mistake. 

There is no excuse for issuing these books without a clear 
indication of how much of the text is new, but it is all 
good. Whether Greville writes of Silly Billy, of the 
Duke, of Macaulay, of Rogers, of Tom Moore, of Reeve, 
of the Flora Hastings scandal, or of the later scandal about 
young Cambridge (when the Queen behaved very badly), 
he writes well and clearly. His pages are heartening if 
rather melancholy reading for those who are sceptical 
of the intellectual quality of politicians. They are few, 
as Greville paints them, whom any sane man would 
trust with the conduct of business. They are shown as 
selfish, envious, quarrelsome, untruthful, idle and tuft- 
hunting. This edition has a few illustrations from 
portraits, and an extremely meagre and unsatisfactory 
index. 


R. E. R. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY.* 


As it is by means of fiction that many persons gain 
their knowledge not only of history but of general life in 
other centuries, here is a quartet of novels that will at 
once entertain them and help them to fill their storehouse. 
The stories are grouped not because they are akin to one 
another, but because they are all of other periods than this, 
yet so varied as to guard against monotony. The earliest 
in point of time is ‘‘ Good Venture,’’ by Lettice Cooper, 
an interesting story of the Elizabethan merchant-ven- 
turers of the year 1585. The air was then full of intrigues 
and surmisings, and this tale is chiefly concerned with the 
secret plotting of Spain with the Hansa League in Hamburg 
to bring about the overthrow of English commerce. Against 
this background is filled in an attractive story of love 
and adventure concerning two Dutch refugees who had 
escaped from the grasp of Spain. Much of the narrative 
is laid abroad, but some of its best pages describe the 
social atmosphere of the England of that day, especially 
its strange and characteristic Elizabethan blending of 
commerce, adventure and patriotism. Without being 
obtruded, there is evidence of good historical work under- 
lying this entertaining romance. 

“The Bride’s Groom” is a novel of Dorset in the 
eighteenth century, which introduces us to a singularly 
alluring heroine in Miss Rothais Virgo, the proud daughter 
of a most aristocratic squire. The hero (her future 

* “Good Venture.” By Lettice U. Cooper. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—‘‘ The Bride’s Groom.” By G. V. McFadden. 
(Bodley Head.)—‘‘ The Iron Cage.” By Leonard Cooper. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘ Eilean More.” By A. A. Davidson. 
(Longmans.) 7s. 6d. each. 
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husband) is of a most unconventional type, the son of a 
livery-stableman, and himself the youngest groom in the 
Virgo stables. But Sebastian Ironside was no ordinary 
stable-boy. With an extraordinarily attractive personality, 
he had real genius as well as ambition, and his chance 
came when he was cast out of the squire’s service for his 
daring presumption in saving Miss Rothais from a would-be 
abductor. When, years afterwards, Rothais again meets 
Sebastian, he is one of England’s foremost actors, and 
quickly wins the heart of Rothais, who recognises him but 
does not reveal her knowledge of his identity. A secret 
marriage follows, but their happiness is marred by the 
intrigues of her worthless brother, Markham, who is 
presently suspected of causing the death of his own father. 
A well constructed and vigorously written story ends 
happily with Sebastian’s confession of the secret that was 
no secret to his bride. 

In Mr. Leonard Cooper’s novel, ‘‘ The Iron Cage,’’ we 
pass to a definitely historical story of Napoleon’s Hundred 
Days. The title of this book is derived from the boast of 
Marshal Ney to Louis XVIII that he would bring back 
Napoleon, his own one-time idol, to Paris in an iron cage. 
Ney’s change of service, and his humble origin, had already 
made him suspect in the eyes of the Court, and caused 
his every action to be scrutinised and misinterpreted. The 
tragedy of Ney is not unlike that of Enobarbus and Antony. 
His old admiration for Napoleon was stronger than he had 
imagined, and no sooner had they met again than Ney 
was once more the intrepid friend and ally. And so, 
when Waterloo had been fought and lost, it was Ney 
alone who returned to Paris a captive, derided both by 
the people and the Court. The trial, of which the end was 
foredoomed, is powerfully and dramatically described, as 
is also the last scene of all, when the great marshal faced 
the firing squad at dawn. 

The last of the group takes us to an island of the Hebrides 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and tells 
the grim life-story of Evan Urquhart, the last ot the 
lairds of Eilean More. A cripple from childhood, the 
boy was a mystery and a disappointment to his stern 
soldier father, who at last unwillingly consented that the 
youth should go to the University of Aberdeen in the 
hope of retrieving the family fortunes at the Scottish Bar. 
But a brilliant career was ruined by a foolish entangle- 
ment that killed his father and brought Evan back to the 
lonely island, a savage misanthrope. He lived thereafter 
only to wreak his vengeance on the tenants who had de- 
rided him and on the wife he had married from the house 
of his traditional enemy. In the end Evan himself perishes 
in the fire that alone saved his ancestral home from passing 
into the hands of that enemy. This is a powerful and 
arresting book which in its stark grimness and clearly 
chiselled writing reminds us not a little of that classic 
of terror and wonder, ‘‘ The House of the Green Shutters.”’ 


LoBBAN. 


BEHIND THE BRASS PLATE.* 


In his preface Dr. Schofield states: ‘‘ I have no desire 
to describe what I feebly imagine is my character in 
print’; but nevertheless the most interesting thing in 
hi§ interesting volume is its unselfconscious revelation of 
the amiable and attractive personality of the writer. His 
big heart bears no brass plate ; it is wide open to all; and 
however many more decades its hospitality may extend, it 
will never reach its second childhood, for it has never lost 
its first. Indeed in a very fine way Dr. Schofield’s resilient 
optimism and happy serenity exemplify the saying: 
““ Except ye become as little children . . .” 

Never before was such a book written, he suggests, and 
we are inclined to agree with him, for the book is Dr. Scho- 
field, and Dr. Schofield has no identical twin-brother. He 
is himself and no other. His chapters are loosely put 
together—olla podrida he calls them, but we should prefer 


* “ Behind the Brass Plate.’ By Dr. A. T. Schofield. 15s. 
Sampson Low.) 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
NEW BOOKS 


THE JOY OF THE GROUND 
By MARION CRAN. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


A worthy companion to Mrs. Cran's well-known successes, “‘ The Garden of 
Ignorance,” “‘ The Garden of Experience,” ‘* The Story of my Ruin,” etc- 
A book for garden lovers, full of the author’s magic touch of humour = 
pathos, fragrant with all the romance and poetry of an English garden 


THE NIGHT HOERS 


Or the Case Against Birth Control and an Alternative. 


By ANTHONY LUDOVICI. 7/6 net 


Mr. Ludovici attacks the advocates of Birth Control on rational and 
scientific grounds, without any religious or moral bias. He suggests the 
only right solution to the problem of over-po' tion. 

Spectator ; ‘‘ A slashing attack.” Aberdeen Press : “ Will be read with 


EMDEN 


By PRINCE FRANZ JOSEPH OF HOHENZOLLERN 
Illustrated. Second printing 12/6 net 


The story of the famous raiding cruiser Emden whose activities at the 
commencement of the war set the world wondering. One of the most 
enthralling and remarkable war records ever penned. 

Daily Telegraph : “ A book which has real value.” 

Sunday Times : “‘ Told with more completeness than ever before.” 


SALMON AND TROUT IN 
MOORLAND STREAMS 


By MAJOR KENNETH DAWSON. 


“* West Country.” Illustrated. 7/6 net 


A book for the lover of our wilder waters, the moorland and mountain 
streams where a man has to fight hard for his fish. 


NEW NOVELS AT 7/6 NET 
THE CUIRASS OF DIAMONDS 


By EDGAR JEPSON. 


Gems, crooks, a Duke, “ the loveliest girl in England,” and—the Cuirass 
of Diamonds ! 
Yorkshire Herald: “‘ A masterly story.” 


ANTHONY TRENT: AVENGER 
By WYNDHAM MARTYN. 
{ang Trent engaged in the exciting mystery surrounding Conington 
Notts Journal ; ‘‘ The reader will be thrilled and fascinated.” 


TWO INNOCENTS ON A 
NATAL FARM 


By W. P. HEWETSON. 
A laughter book in the true vein of comedy, The adventures of 
Evangelina and Bill. 


an 
Dundee Advertiser: ‘‘ A perfect deluge of boisterous humour.” 


DAFFODIL JANE 


By BERYL SYMONS. 


Second printing 
“ Daffodil Jane” her dying mother called her, ‘‘ because it is daffodil 
time, and I love them.” 

Western Mail: “A really delightful piece of work.” 


THE MURDER OF PAUL 
ROUGIER 


By the Hon. VICTOR SAMPSON. 


A highly original and entertaining detective novel, telling of a curious 
crime, baffling in its mystery. A clever plot. 
Yorkshire Observer A most entertaining story.” 


THE TRACKER TRACKED 
By GORDON FURNIVALL. 


An absorbing by gor Aen tale, gripping from beginning to end. 
Newsagent: “ A ratt. ling good mystery story.” 


WINDYRIDGE REVISITED 


_ By W. RILEY. 


™ Back to the Yorkshire moors rs made famous by the i Windyridge.’” 
Daily Telegraph: ‘“‘ Mr. Riley has done soning bett 


THE COMPULSORY WIFE 


By JOHN GLYDER. Second printing 
Provokes laughter from beginning to end. John Glyder is a great new 
discove: 


very. 
Western Mail; “ Riotously funny . . irresistibly comic.’ 
Times : ‘“* The fun waxes fast.” 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., York Street, St. James's, S.W. 
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Marcu Beza, Consul-General 
for Rumania. 


From a painting by Marion Jones, on exhibition at 
the Royal Academy. 


to call them a potpourri, fragrant with the lavender of 
Victorian days and with the rose-leaf memories of a just, 
useful and happy life—integer vita scelerisque purus. For 
eighty years he has been on good terms with himself, with 
his fellow creatures, and with his Maker; and his auto- 
biography—for though he repudiates the term it is an 
autobiography—is as refreshing as a sea-breeze and as 
bracing as any tonic he ever prescribed. 

His “‘ little life stories’’ are sometimes very little life 
stories, and seem hardly worth writing home about; but 
he tells them with such charming bonhomie and geniality 
that we needs must hear his tales, and having heard, even 
begin to surmise that perhaps, after all, happy life is made 
up of little things—that it is the little things that count, 
and that it was just his large catholic interest in little 
things that made him such a successful and sympathetic 
friend and physician. Though he is sometimes trivial, he 
is often amusing, and never tedious; we are glad to ramble 
along with him and make the acquaintance of his large 
circle of friends, from Lady Arbuthnot to Blind Martha— 
from William Stead to Dean Inge; but always more 
interesting than his friends and his anecdotes is the man 
himself. 

Dr. Schofield became a doctor because a still small voice 

kept whispering, ‘‘ Be a doctor.’”” He did so in spite of his 
brother’s advice: ‘‘ Never be a doctor, you are quite 
unfit for it, and I cannot imagine your becoming one.”’ 
And though as a doctor he succeeded, perhaps he succeeded 
just because—as he himself suggests—he was unfit, and 
proceeded on unorthodox lines. Certainly he was doctor 
in heart rather than in head, and a man of sympathy rather 
than a man of science, as his naive though evidently quite 
sincere belief in Auras amply demonstrates. He tells 
of a lady ‘“‘ much interested in the aura of her first baby, 
seeing its crystal mist gradually suffused with pink, as it 
learned to love its mother.’’ We remember the Delta rays, 
and have little doubt that they too would be visible to the 
lady. 
But such credulities are amiable, and Dr. Schofield is to 
be judged not by his scientific acumen, but by his whole 
personality, and of his whole lovable, human personality 
his autobiography is a pleasant revelation, which ought 
to add to the list of his readers, admirers and 
friends. 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 


ANCIENT FERTILITY RITUALS.* 


Marcu Beza, who for many people in London is all 
they know of Rumania, shows us more faces than Janus 
could. As Consul-General of his country he demonstrates 
how shrewd is his grasp of material conditions, as Lecturer 
at London University he displays not only scholarship 
but an ability to speak in public in a language ‘“ unto 
which he was not born,” as a novelist he has given us 
“ Doda,”’ and finally—writing in English—he offers the 
world some of his conclusions with regard to ancient 
survivals. 

Being a Vlach of Macedonia, one who in his youth had 
taken part in such pre-Christian practices as prayer to 
the moon, the procession of the bride-goddess to the 
fountains, who had even worn an animal disguise at ritual 
dances, M. Beza is admirably constituted to talk of and 
think on such subjects as the festivals of All Souls, St. John’s 
Eve, St. George’s Day and so on. 

There appears to be little doubt that the remnants of 
pagan usages surviving in many parts of the world are 
representative of a universal worship of the spirit of fertility. 
In Cornwall, among the Maoris, in New Guinea, even as 
in Rumania, the May Day festivals contain hints of a 
ritual common to all. The dancing rabble, some of whom 
are disguised as animals, the water rite, the songs, connect 
them with “‘ green George,’’ with Dionysus and, to go yet 
farther back, with the Tammuz (Dumuzi) of Sumerian 
worship. We in England have this May celebrated at 
Padstow, at Helston, in Kent, and elsewhere, that ancient 
festival of the reviving earth—‘‘ for summer is y-come in 
to-day, and winter is a-go,’’ that the early peoples cele- 
brated so joyously all those thousands of years ago. 

M. Beza tells of Rumanian Kalojan (Handsome John) 
a survival of the ancient Adonis ritual, and we can match 
it in the West. At the Helston Furry, or Faddy, fertility 
dance the people sing ‘“‘ John the Beau was walking home,”’ 
and John the Beau (the beautiful) is that same John of 
whom the Rumanians sing : 

“Jan, Kalojan, 
Go to Heaven, 
Open the gates 
And let loose the rains, 
To run down in streams 
Night and day 
For the crops to grow.”’ 

Is John derived from Adon? At any rate we find the 
name connected with the water rite of which our nursery 
thymes retain a hint, ‘‘ Sally, Sally Water, sprinkle in the 
pan,” while in hobby-horse dances the object in which con- 
tributions were put was at one time a ladle or dripping-pan. 

“Paganism in Rumanian Folk-lore’’ is a valuable con- 
tribution to contemporary thought, not only for its 
originality but because it sets us to work again on questions 
we fancied we had solved. I do not think it has been 
suggested before that what are called the “ pairs’’ of the 
Hobby-Horse dances are no other than the motley crowd 
of Dionysian worshippers, a survival of the Satyr element 
with the horse as its symbol. Apparently in Rumania 
the name George is not connected with this ritual, whereas 
the English hobby-horse festival has a song to him, beginning 
““ Where is St. George ?”’ 

By correlating what has survived in one celebration of 
these old rites with what is to be found in others, we may 
hope to realise not only the connection between them but 
also how our ancestors thought and, as a consequence, 
worshipped. It is to be hoped that the next edition of 
this interesting work will have an index. 

C. A. Dawson Scorrt. 


TWO NORTHERN POETS. 


Mr. James Mackereth is loyal to the main tradition of 
English poetry. Neither in matter nor manner does he 

* “ Paganism in Roumanian Folk-lore.””. By Marcu Beza. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
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make any concession to the spirit of the age, against which 
indeed his Muse is often kindled to eloquent protest. 
With many of his reflections on modern tendencies and 
manners we are in hearty agreement; but we feel that 
Mr. Mackereth is too innately conservative to recognise 
the germinating possibilities of good in the world’s present 
transitional stage of rebellion and unrest. But at all events 
it is refreshing to find a poet who refuses to trim his sails 
to the breeze of passing fashion or to experiment for the 
sake of experimenting. We meet with no novelties or 
adventures in Mr. Mackereth’s pages. But his work 
throughout is characterised by a fine dignity and sincerity, 
and it is rich in those elements of emotion and music that 
are after all the only true and abiding stuff of poetry. 

The love of nature is the mainspring of Mr. Mackereth’s 
inspiration. His outlook is essentially Wordsworthian, 
though, while he is in no sense imitative, his craftsmanship 
reminds us of Mr. William Watson. Mr. Mackereth gives 
us some charming lyrics, expressing his passion for the 
peace and beauty of the country-side—especially the wild 
beauty of moor and fell. But the majority of his poems 
are lengthy and derive a cumulative effect from their well- 
sustained rhetoric. Mr. Mackereth is a born master of the 
grand manner, and it is only seldom that the note is a 
little strained. For the most part he flies on steady wings. 
It is always difficult to quote from a long poem; but let 
the following lines, chosen at random from the “ Hymn 
to Flowers,’’ bear witness to the singer’s strength : 

““Who’'ll share my flowers ?— 
Lovely Lent-lilies, wet 
With Judas’ latest tears on Olivet ; 
Meek love-lies-bleeding, gathered pensively 
"Mong the sad cedars of Gethsemane ; 
Strange pansies, wry as Pilate’s face, and yet 
Misfavoured with a far and wild regret, 
Grown from the crumbled skulls of Calvary ; 
Narcissus shy, that was the pool-nymph’s pet ; 
The crocus-flame, that flashed against blue sea 
In Enna once, loved by Persephone ; 
Bright English marigolds, that use no arts 
But with straight looks win love; then for pure hearts 
Wild roses, through which happy children gaze 
To kiss the God who made them; flowers that blaze, 
Or glow in shyness, petalled prayers or praise ; 
Flowers that have trod on satraps—tyrants old, 
And fed on pharaohs, and by dust been told 
The fates of dynasts; flowers whose charms can wile 
White Helen to the shadowy walls of Troy, 
Seduce to life Cleopatra’s splendid smile 
Rich from the mouth of her great Roman boy.” 


Mr. Mackereth is happiest when communing in solitude 
with nature. But he is too robust and too warm-hearted 
to lose himself in perpetual contemplation, and a very 
deep passion for humanity breaks constantly into his 
verse. One of his most striking poems describes the 
industrialisation of a stretch of once lovely country ; and 
his lament for the passing of beauty itself is intensified by 
his pity for the children born to a heritage of slums. And 
finally Mr. Mackereth is a patriot, strongly imbued with a 
sense of his own country’s mission in the world and ready 
to face war in a just cause, but implacably opposed alike 
to jingoism or revolution. Here again his outlook is 
traditional and conventional; but there is no question 
about his earnestness or the grave dignity of his utterance. 

Mr. Mackereth is a Northern poet. But Mrs. Adamson is 
a poet of the North. Her pleasant verses, with their wide 
range of mood and music, are almost exclusively devoted 
to the charm and romance of Scotland and the Border. 
Personal memories find frequent expression in her pages, 
and occasionally, as in ‘‘ Eve’”’ and a few excellent ballads, 
there is a wider human vision. But the magic of Scottish 
scenery and the associations evoked by Scottish names 
are her prevailing themes : 

“‘T have that red earth in my heart, 
And silent in my.soul endures 


A name above all names apart, 
The great name of the Lammermoors.” 


All Northerners, especially the exiled ones, should 
grapple this little book to their hearts. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF TRIANON 
Hungary’s Appeal to Humanity 
by SIR ROBERT DONALD, C.B.E., LL.D. 
Author of “A Danger Spotin Europe.” 
With an Introduction by Lord Rothermere 


The War showed how the politics of any part of Europe 
recoil on England, and every British taxpayer and 
business man should study the boundary dispute 
between Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. This book 
goes to the root of the problem and is a strong plea for 
revision of the terms of the Treaty of Trianon before 
Hungary's resentment of her treatment by it leads to 
another war. 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


CRIME ON THE CONTINENT 
by HORACE WYNDHAM 
Author of “ Famous Trials Re-told,”’ etc. 


A fascinating volume, in narrative form, telling the 
stories of some notorious crimes of recent European 
history, some of which baffled the police of several 
countries for a long time. Each crime is carefully 
documented from official reports, making the book of 
value to the student of criminology, the historian and 
the general reader. 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


THE SHADOW OF EGYPT 
by HELEN HALYBURTON ROSS 
Author of “A Man with his Back to the East,” etc. 


This author, who, in the words of the Sunday Times, is 
“not merely of distinguished promise, but of really 
brilliant performance,” gives us here a thrilling tale of 
modern Egypt, that sinister, intriguing Egypt which 
was the death of Sir Lee Stack and has given trouble 
ever since. 


THE PASSAGE IN PARK LANE 
by J. DE LA MARE ROWLEY 


A novel about London that breathes its very soul. The 
story is of a mystery, in which will be found humour, 
and of the dignified warfare between two noblemen, 
whose town houses faced each other across a narrow 
passage. The hero of this book is the most whimsical 
person imaginable. 


THREE MEN: THREE WOMEN 
by GEOFFREY WEST 


Mr. West gives a new twist to the eternal triangle by 
doubling its angles. But the story is not simply a love 
story. Rather is it a study of the deadly atmosphere 
of a provincial town and its effect on the morals and 
manners of six people. 
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OLD MANNERS AND MODERN 
COMPLEXES.* 


Throughout more than six hundred unhurried pages 
Mr. Hugh Walpole moves again in that milieu to which we 
have grown accustomed in ‘‘ The Duchess of Wrexe,”’ “‘ The 
Young Enchanted ” and other of the earlier books. Aristo- 
cratic with that self-conscious, guarded aristocracy of 
Edwardian days when the plutocratic generation was 
knocking at the doors of the peerage; leisured and con- 
servative not in the old fashion of certainty that England 
dominates the world and the upper classes dominate 
society, but rather desperately, in the knowledge of the 
new forces which threaten it, this society now is. Mr. 
Walpole’s book is indeed, as a thesis novel, a study of the 
tussle between this old tradition and the new rebellion ; 
as a story it is one of the lives and loves of two sisters, 
Janet and Rosalind Grandison, both of whom marry into 
the old tradition, but the younger, because of the innate 
rebelliousness of her nature, breaks away from it despite 
the inevitable scandal and unhappiness. 

Janet, marrying without love on either side, finds her 
way through difficulties and miseries by standing firm to 
her bond. Rosalind, marrying a man who wildly loves 
her, plunges deeper and deeper into troubles in what her 
creator presents as a series of selfish indiscretions. Actually 
the weakness on the narrative side of the book lies in the 
doubt whether Mr. Walpole is not interfering too much 
with these relationships, has not put them too definitely 
into his draft before the characters began moving of their 
own volition. Rosalind, despite her beauty, is so con- 
sistently unpleasant and selfish. Janet is more convincing 
because her note is restraint and Mr. Walpole’s own power 
lies there. 

In retrospect one realises that it is not with these marry- 
ings and givings in marriage that we are fundamentally 
concerned. Rather is it with the relationships so con- 
vincingly depicted between the two sisters, between Wild- 
herne, Janet’s husband, and his father; between Tom, 
Rosalind’s husband, and old John Beaminster; even 
between Wildherne and his man Highnett. These friend- 
ships in their restrained passion are amazingly depicted. 
It is for them we find ourselves reading the book. 

And for Mr. Walpole’s backgrounds. He makes the 
little world of St. James’s live in our eyes; he makes the 
English country-side, and his one glimpse of the Lake 
District, beautiful to a point that almost hurts. His own 
love of England is a living thing. There is rain and often 
grey mists, and in London fog and mud, but that means 
that for all his adoration Mr. Walpole is a realist about 
the English landscape. People who show England only 
in sunshine are her acquaintances, her tea-time callers ; 
her lovers know her in a hundred moods and love her 
despite and because of them. Mr. Walpole is one of these. 

As a thesis novel ‘‘ Wintersmoon”’ is, for all its effort, too 
biased to be fair. In one passage at the end of the book 
there is an indication that the new world for which Rosalind 
stands makes its own demands, its own call for sacrifices and 
nobility. For the rest Mr. Walpole’s apologia for the old 
aristocracy, the land-owning tradition, the world arranged 
in social strata like a West End theatre, gives him no 
sympathy with the rebels. If they get into the stalls, he 
would say, they would only put their feet on the cushions, 
and then in an impersonal regard for the cushions he 
sweeps us into his camp. Perhaps itis true. We all have 
some abstract concern for these things, but there creeps a 
little doubt as to whether the concern of the stallholders is 
really for the cushions. Rosalind is not a fair representa- 
tive of the rebels who challenge the standards. The social 
history of the last fifty years proves a pageant of fine 
rebels into whose hands one would gladly place the Winters- 
moons though they made these great houses sanatoria for 
the people who in the old days died that they might live. 


HorRAceE SHIPP. 


*‘*Wintersmoon.”’ By Hugh Walpole. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


THE OPEN CONSPIRACY.* 


Roughly speaking, there are two kinds of men in this 
world, those that sit at home and dream, and those that 
adventure and know. Occasionally one finds a man who 
has had the courage to do both. Mr. Wells has not done 
both. He has sat at home and dreamt, and all the other 
people of a certain temper who have sat at home and dreamt 
will applaud him. God bless their innocent hearts ! 

Mr. Wells writes in his preface: ‘‘ This book states as 
plainly and clearly as possible the essential ideas of my life, 
the perspective of my world. ... This is my religion. 
Here are my directive aims and the criteria of all I do.” 

What are “ the essential ideas of my life,’”” and so forth ? 
We begin with a world religion and a world state. Neither 
of these is peculiar to Mr. Wells. Thirty or more years ago 
I read a very good book—‘‘ The Non-Religion of the Future 
was its title—which anticipated Mr. Wells by a generation. 
Tennyson did the same for his ‘‘ world state.’’ And so on, 
through this rehash of old ideas which include not a few of 
Mr. Wells’s own. For Mr. Wells has said it all before, 
notably and far better in his “‘ Clissold,’”’ a really fine and 
stimulating book, if one view it as a whole and omit to dwell 
on the procession of worthless women who intrude upon its 
pages. 

The novelty, if any, in this volume is that such men and 
women throughout what Mr. Wells calls the ‘ Atlantic 
communities ’’ (whereby he means the white races) as are in 
agreement with him should band themselves together for 
the purpose of realising his ideal of a world state. All 
obstructions in the shape of presidents, kings, flags, frontiers 
and so forth are to be swept aside and the yellow, black, or 
coffee-coloured gentlemen who fail to see the beauty of this 
scheme are to be slaughtered or brought into subjection by 
armies of scientifically enlightened supermen. The simple 
reader, incidentally, throughout this exposition, is amazed 
to find that Mr. Wells describes his ideal citizen as a pacifist 
and anti-militarist. 

But before we reach this new crusade and potential series 
of well-regulated massacres an inventory is to be made of the 
world’s resources by carefully trained scientists and all of 
us who conform will get a reasonable share of the good things 
of this earth ; sufficient indeed to leave us free to develop 
to our full stature, so that, instead of the stunted and 
frustrated dwarfs who confront us daily in our mirrors, we 
shall see scientists and the emancipated ladies of a newer 
and more golden age. 

Mr. Wells is disgusted with the present age as well he may 
be. Soam I, andso, most probably, are you who read this. 
But we will hardly evolve into a better age by means of 
conspiracies, open or closed, and propaganda. Mr. Wells 
is hot on propaganda, a polite term for lies and half-truths 
that are worse than lies. And to one reader, at least, he 
seems a very one-eyed guide. Shorn of its rhetoric, its 
appeal to the emotions, its frequent lack of candour, to go 
no further, the whole thing is unconvincing and ill-informed. 

Fundamentally and ultimately, this book is an attempt 
to foist the standards and appetites of the West upon the 
East and upon the Tropics. Mr. Wells seems unaware of 
this. He makes great play with Birth Control, for instance. 
“There is no strong instinctive desire for multitudinous 
offspring as such, in the feminine make-up,’”’ he writes. 
Does Mr. Wells really know so little of the world on which 
he pontificates ? I do not mean the world of Kensington 
or Boston or Paris, but the real world which extends from 
China to Peru. 

Mr. Wells’s conception of the modern soldier, again, is 
ludicrous. After classing our generals and admirals with 
thugs, burglars and ‘‘ racecourse bookmakers,’”’ he lumps 
them together with the diplomatists. ‘‘ Their conceptions 
of loyalty,” he writes, ‘‘involve an antagonism to all 
foreigners, even to foreigners of exactly the same types as 
themselves, and make for a continual campaign of annoy- 
ances, suspicions and precautions—together with a general 
propaganda, affecting all other classes, of the necessity of an 
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international antagonism—that creeps persistently towards 
war.’’ Has Mr. Wells never heard of such diplomats as the 
late Viscount Bryce or Walter Page, or the still living Lord 
D’Abernon, to go no further; or has he no acquaintance 
among sailors such as Jellicoe, or soldiers such as Sir Herbert 
Lawrence, Harington, Byng, or Hubert Gough, who, 
unadvertised, and unproclaimed, have dished the blood- 
letting propensities of the politicians ? There are absurd 
old fools in all the professions, and notably in my own, as 
any editor or publisher will tell you. 

Mr. Wells has asked for criticism and discussion, and he 
will, I imagine, receive his full share of both; though why 


he should expect other people to do his thinking for him, is | 


slightly beyond me. In conclusion, may I suggest that an 
author whose subject is the world should know something 
of it, and that the world itself would be all the richer if, 
instead of writing and writing and writing, Mr. Wells would 
himself take a long holiday, learn Arabic, Chinese and Urdu, 
visit Asia and Africa, and then come back to us? A few 
real adventures would be worth all these imaginary ones 
that are so dusty and charged with disillusion and un- 
happiness. 
ALBERT KINROsS. 


WAS EMILY BRONTE HEATHCLIFF? 


Profound respect is the dominant feeling with which 
one lays down Miss Wilson’s book on Emily Bronté.* There 
has been no such searching study of Emily’s heart, and it 
is a study made by a kindred spirit with every right to 
attempt it, including the knowledge that ‘“‘ neither you nor 
I can say of any living soul, ‘Ecce Homo.’”’ It differs 
from any former scrutiny in bringing modern psychology 
to bear on the enigma, and is for that reason, as well as 
for its literary distinction, on a much higher plane of thought 
than Mrs. Clarke’s recent biography, helpful though that 
was. Besides, one feels that a passionate sympathy 
prompted and has inspired it, and a great courage of 
sincerity has sustained it. But the conclusion reached is 
terrible. It identifies Emily Bronté with her demonic 
creation, Heathcliff, and believes that Emily died as he did. 

My respect is for Miss Wilson’s sincerity, for the thorough- 
ness of fine work, and for a very rare penetration. It 
carries me with her a long way. I do not however come 
to her dire conclusion, but believe that Emily stood above 
her characters in ‘‘ Wuthering Heights,’’ with a strength 
of detachment that gave to the story its unique power over 
readers; and I see no sufficient warrant in psychology 
or known facts for affirming that she sank afterwards to 
Heathcliff’s level. It seems to me that Miss Wilson is 
betrayed, in the last step of her argument, by a religious 
judgment that puts her out of sympathy. She says that 
the great poem, ‘“ No coward soul am I,” the poem in 
which Emily reached our growing sense of the divine in 
humanity, “‘ is Satan’s hymn to God, to himself as God.” 
She feels that Emily’s sense of God’s ‘‘ Being and Breath ”’ 
in herself, with the high faith that for this reason “‘ there 
is not room for death,” is a satanic pride, and horrible. 
In this poem Emily said imperishably that the thousand 
creeds could not, for her, awaken doubt in God’s infinity. 
Miss Wilson chooses to say that she “‘ did not know what 
she wrote,’’ and to imagine that she died thinking, as 
Heathcliff might be supposed to have thought, something 
utterly different—namely, this: ‘‘ Vain are the thousand 
creeds, O God, in whom I have power to awaken doubt of 
my eternal faith in myself! ”’ 

Absolutely there is no evidence adduced for what Miss 
Wilson herself calls ‘‘ this horrible suggestion.’” She simply 
lets herself make it. Having found, in the psychology of 
Emily’s early years and later moods, full proof that her 
moods included a Heathcliff temper, she has come to 
think this temper must have been the end of her, and that 
is all about it. But some of us find in the crucial poem 
very much more humility than pride, and a kind of assur- 
ance that is destined to ennoble the race. We think that, 


* “ All Alone: The Life and Private History of Emily Jane 
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New Fiction 
The Little Duchess 


By VINCENT SHEEAN 7s. 6d. 


This is the story of Judith Quayle, “‘ only nineteen, and 
depressingly well brought up,” who, in the last years of 
Victoria’s reign, becomes Duchess of Leftwich and has to 
learn to ‘‘consider her Position.” By the time the story 
ends, in the restless, dance-mad London of to-day, the 
romantic and idealistic girl of the ’90s has grown into a 
competent but charming woman of the world. 


Blue Trousers 
Being Part IV of Toe Tare or Genji 
By LADY MURASAKI 10s. 6d. 
Translated by ARTHUR WALEY 
This is the last volume of the Tale proper and carries 
the story down to the death of Genji, thus bringing to a 
close what the Manchester Guardian calls “one of the 


rare masterpieces of translation in the language, just as 
the original is one of the greatest novels of the world.” 


The Mountain 
and Other Stories 
By ST. JOHN ERVINE 7s. 6d. 


““His stories are excellent in form, move rapidly, and 
rarely fail to achieve the effect they intend—and Mr. 
Ervine is master of many effects.”’—Saturday Review 


Shadow River 


A Romance of the Jungle 
By WALTON HALL SMITH 7s. 6d. 
piece of wonderful descriptive work.’"—Daily Mail 


Ostrich Eyes 
By HILTON BROWN 7s. 6d. 


‘‘The characterisation throughout is excellent, and the 
book holds the interest in a very definite way.” 


orning Post 
The Legend called Meryom 
By JOSEPH GAER 7s. 6d. 


“In its stark simplicity and pessimistic view of human- 
ity, it undoubtedly resembles ‘ Tess of the D’ Urbervilles.’ 
. . . The novel shows Mr. Gaer to be a writer of unusual 
gifts.” —A berdeen Press 


The Green Hill 


By URSULA GWYNN 7s. 6d. 

“The history of Perpetua Deane . . . lingers not 
unpleasantly in the memory. . . . A real imaginative 
creation.’’—New Statesman 


Fouche 
The Man Napoleon Feared 
By DR. NILS FORSSELL. Jilustrated 12s. 6d. 
Translated by Anna Barwell 


A masterly portrait of one of the central figures of the 
French Revolution— Fouché, that extraordinary and 
elusive man, whose historical importance has only lately 
begun to be recognised. 


Richelieu 


By KARL FEDERN. Iilustrated 12s. 6d. 
Translated by Bernard Miall 
A brilliant monograph by the well-known Viennese 
essayist, novelist and historian. Cardinal Richelieu is an 
extraordinarily interesting figure ; few men can have had 
greater influence on the course of history. 
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when she reached the conception it 
avows, her mental fight was won, and 
that here was a conception which, once 
reached, meant indefeasible calm. For 
my part, I am bold enough to say that 
this calm is the secret of her story’s 
mastery, and therefore a fact of more 
psychological importance than Miss 
Wilson has perceived. 

Her book is nevertheless of great 
value, and chiefly in the light she 
throws on the early lives of the Bronté 
children and the way in which their 
ideas, practical and romantic, came to 
them and possessed them. More 
searchingly than M. Dimnet, if not 
with any surer balance, she works out 
their interrelations and sees their sorry 
plight. She has also gone further 
than others in tracing Emily’s indebtedness to Hoff- 
mann, whose story of ‘‘ The Entail’’ was undoubtedly 
her model for a far greater achievement. I am dis- 
appointed only in finding little about her relations 
with poor, silly Branwell. The certainty that he did not 
write ‘‘Wuthering Heights” is nothing against the fact 
that, in the end, she was nearest to him; and for me there 
is here a chapter lacking, a chapter that Miss Wilson was 
well qualified to have worked out. It is one that was 


needed to set against much evidence of a self-centred,. 


hard and reticent personality, and it must have shown 
her superior to Charlotte in kindness and magnanimity. 
It was therefore not beside the book’s purpose, that of 
determining if possible her ultimate state of mind. There 
is something to be better understood than we yet under- 
stand it in the fact that, after Branwell’s death, Emily did 
not wish to live, and that, refusing doctors and medicine, 
she was herself dead within three months, tragically. I 
suspect that in losing him she was for the first time fully 
conscious of being All Alone.” 

It is a fortunate thing for criticism that, just as the 
Haworth manse passes into possession of the public, the 
Bronté cult should have been lifted from its old ruts by 
two such distinguished books as this and M. Dimnet’s. 
One owns it very gratefully while finding both of them 
marred a little by the parti pris. 


J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE ENGLISH MISS, 


By R. H. Mottram. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


This is Mr. Mottram’s best novel. It has not the con- 
trolled excitement attaching to his trilogy of the Spanish 
Farm ; but it has in Marny Childers, its heroine, a character 
completer, fuller, more tenderly observed and more firmly 
rendered than any in his previous books. Mr. Mottram 
still uses what one may call the business, organised side of 
war as an important element in his story. Marny is but 
fifteen, having a holiday in Normandy in 1913, when the 
book opens; the story ends happily, with a daring un- 
conventional conventionality, in 1919. Between these dates 
Marny has become a woman in body, and has learned 
in imagination and spirit something of what womanhood 
means and suffers. Rex, Marny’s “ pal’’ and later suitor, 
is almost as good as she; would indeed be as good, but 
there is inevitably less to Rex, and his death cuts him off 
while he is still undeveloped. Mr. Mottram, while he 
stresses the difference made to Marny by her race and 
her class, wisely makes more of the difference made by her 
curious upbringing—an upbringing so usual in England for 
girls of the middle-class—that we are apt to forget how 
odd it is, and how comparatively recent. ‘‘ The English 
Miss ’”’ has a wise gentleness, a firm and friendly coolness 
of treatment, a normality beyond the ordinary, and an 


Mr. William Gerhardi, 


whose new novel, “Jazz and Jasper,” is 
published by Messrs. Duckworth. 


essential optimism which refuses to be 
scared or scurried into hasty judgments 
or wild solutions of difficulties. 


JAZZ AND JASPER. By William 
Gerhardi. 7s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

Mr. Gerhardi in his latest novel has 
decided to put no break upon his per- 
verse imagination. The result is not 
altogether happy. Satire, however wild, 
must have direction or it will be ineffec- 
tive. The story of ‘‘ Jazz and Jasper ”’ 
is fantastic to the point of being 
ludicrous, and it is only the inexhaust- 
ible supply of unexpected humour, 
felicities of language and occasional 
beauties of conception which keep one’s 
attention. The narrative itself is so 
inconsequent, its satire so spasmodic 
and its upshot so obscure that it defies analysis. Lord 
Ottercove, one of many characters obviously intended 
to reflect well-known living personages, is a newspaper 
magnate whose genius seems scarcely removed from 
madness; and Lord de Jones, having been thwarted 
in one hare-brained scheme, conceives another, which 
succeeds, for disintegrating the world. Before this 
wished-for consummation is reached, however, we are 
led by the nose through a series of incidents, for 
the most part erotic and always too fantastically 
incredible to have point as satire; and when Lord de 
Jones’s little plot for destroying the world seems likely to 
be successful the reader not unnaturally sighs with relief, 
feeling that the world is about to receive its just punish- 
ment. It is probable that Mr. Gerhardi wishes us to 
experience this sense of relief, but in identifying the world 
with the collection of neurotics and half-wits whom he has 
chosen to paint, he has so disgracefully libelled it that 
his satire misses fire. One chip of the world is saved, 
together with half a dozen of these creatures ; and Eva, 
the characterless heroine, pretty and brainless and entirely 
incapable of self-control, is apparently willing to renew 
the race. Much wit, much distinguished writing and not 
a little poetry have contributed to the make-up of ‘‘ Jazz 
and Jasper,’’ which is nevertheless a disappointing book. 


OCTAVIA, By Margot Oxford. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


Perhaps we expected too much from a novel carrying the 
signature of Lady Oxford; certainly her new departure 
affects us as disappointing. That is the penalty she has 
to pay for having found once the appropriate medium 
for the expression of her brilliant personality, and having 
attempted with characteristic unrest a medium less suited 
to her forthrightness. Whatever may be thought of the 
standard of discretion observed by the former Mrs. Asquith 
in her reminiscences and sharply bitten etchings of her 
contemporaries, there is no question but that her candour 
and her wit found admirable scope in the autobiographical 
method. In fiction she moves as if in fetters, and though 
her seventeen-year-old heroine, Octavia, with her interest 
in politics, her zest in the hunting-field, her desire for 
experience, her intellectual curiosity, her conquest of 
suitors and her bedroom receptions, has not a little in 
common with a certain Margot Tennant as self-portrayed, 
she hardly leaves the impression of precocious charm that 
the author evidently intended, and when she insists on 
maintaining her freedom during her honeymoon, we yawn 
and are too weary of her vagaries even to feel anger. 
The trouble is not merely that Lady Oxford has not 
mastered the technique of her new craft—with the result 
that her story is often tame—but that she has placed types 
of yesterday in a setting of to-day. The motor-car figures 
in this novel, so that its date must be reckoned recent. 
Yet the country-house life and country-house talk it 
records seem to belong to a dead, bygone time. Not only 
so, but the dialogue is now and then curiously stilted and 
unnatural; characters harangue each other not in- 
frequently as though they were addressing public meetings, 
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while the effusions of the labour leader introduced into 
the tale, and the author’s references to social questions, 
leave us strangely cold. The best thing in the book is its 
hunting chapters; these are extremely well done and 
have colour and gusto. For the rest it is lifeless. The 
amateur is revealed in the handling of Octavia’s love- 
affairs, and this experiment of Lady Oxford’s makes it 
only too plain that with all her gifts she was not born to 
be a novelist. 


PAPER MONEY. By George Blake. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


If the general reader were as much influenced by literary 
critics as by prime ministers he would be buying ‘‘ Paper 
Money ” with both hands. The story is of what has, in 
various ways, been happening of late to many people. 
Matthew Faed was owner of a small business which was 
not flourishing; when the war came he was hustled 
into handing his plant and machinery over to a huge 
organisation working under Government at making muni- 
tions. -He was given shares in this combine and made a 
director, and without effort of his own grew rapidly rich— 
so rich that his wife insisted on their removing to a fine 
and then a finer residence, striving, not very successfully, 
to get into high and yet higher society. The effect of this 
accession of wealth on Faed, his wife and their children is 
shown with humour and irony, and a subtle and sympa- 
thetic understanding of human character. There is some- 
thing almost tragic in the gradual changing of his wife 
from the charming, simple girl she was when Matthew first 
met her, to the hard, tuft-hunting social climber she becomes 
before the end. She, their daughter and two sons, the 
exasperating old Aunt Latta—all the characters are drawn 
with an intimate lifelikeness, but Matthew is the master- 
piece of the book. He remains kindly, simple, unspoiled, 
giving way to his wife’s social ambitions, but capable at 
crucial moments of putting a stubborn foot down and 
taking his own good course. It is the quiet realism, the 
easy naturalness of the story and its people that take held 
upon you; there is never any exaggeration in the humour 
or the pathos of it, and the pathos does not come of death- 
bed scenes or unbearable woes, but of just those homely, 
everyday touches of human graciousness to which it is 
hard to give a name. Collectors who have any prescience 
will lay aside a first edition, for the novelist who could write 
“Young Malcolm ’”’ and “‘ Paper Money ”’ is going to be 
worth more than seven and sixpence. 


THE DOUBTFUL AND DANGEROUS GLORY, By 
James A. Morley. 7s. 6d. net. (Hodder.) 


The varying shades of friendship and love are handled 
with delicate skill in Mr. James Morley’s new novel, which 
tells of the disaster that befell Graham Lincoln’s love- 
match because of his unwavering loyalty to a friendship 
that had deeper roots than love. The girl, Peter Lynch, 
who was robbed by the War of her lover, is an excellent 
character study, and her friendship with the very real 
lady doctor, Katherine Marsh, is convincingly and sym- 
pathetically portrayed. The drama of the story centres 
round Peter and a ghost that stalks out of her buried past. 
What that ghost is, it would be unfair to disclose, but the 
resulting climax is dramatic in the extreme. 


“THE CUIRASS OF DIAMONDS, By Edgar Jepson. 7s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 


The title of Mr. Jepson’s latest ‘‘ shocker’’ refers to a 
wonderful garment of diamonds made for Stella Vincent, 
the loveliest girl in England. Stella’s career is certainly 
not dull. Though she has been a successful hospital nurse, 
we see her, to begin with, as a ‘‘ down-and-outer ”’ on the 
Embankment. But a chance acquaintance leads to her 
becoming the chief mannequin to an exclusive West End 
establishment, and before long she is the disturbing centre 
of love intrigues and crimes of violence, in which latter a 
gang of English crooks, recruited from the aristocracy, 
plays aconspicuous part. In describing the gang’s attempts 
to rob Stella—attempts made in the very heart of select 
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BLACK MAJESTY 


By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


The story of Henry Christophe, slave and 


Emperor of Haiti 
The Bookman says of it :—‘‘ Here is a true but half 
forgotten romance that is stranger than fiction, and 
Mr. Vandercook, while keeping closely to the facts, 


can vie with many good novelists in the attractiveness 
of his style.” 


7s. 6d. net 
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Society—Mr. Jepson has allowed his imagination free rein. 
The story is wildly extravagant. But it is intended to be, 
and it really ‘‘ comes off.”’ 


GALATEA. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

What would you do if your horse won £73,000 ? What 
Emmeline Wynter does forms the theme of “ Galatea,”’ 
which is a thoroughly entertaining story, containing many 
excellent character studies. Emmeline Wynter is trans- 
formed, by her luck, from a quiet suburban girl, to a rich 
girl before whom the world suddenly opens out. She goes 
abroad with her father and has adventures among charming 
and interesting people, and falls in love—but eventually 
comes back to England to marry the man who has been 
in love with her all along, before her fortune changed. 
The story has one weak spot, and that is the Barbara and 
Hilary episode. Skilfully as the situation has been dealt 
with by the author, it still remains entirely unconvincing ; 
no amount of explanation and talking can make it ring 
true. Apart from this, the story is one that holds the 
reader interested from first to last, the portrayal of the 
kindly, simple nature of Emmeline standing out as a 
memorable piece of work. 


THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS. By Andrew Soutar. 7s. 6d 
(Hutchinson.) 


Kathleen Marshall, living with her grandfather on the 
family estate of Howard’s End, cannot remember her 
parents, who went abroad together soon after her birth. 
She knows that her father, Robert, was rumoured to be a 
criminal, and she imagines him to be dead. But even 
while Amos Queane, the old solicitor, is talking to her in 
his office about her apparently vanished father, Robert 
is himself there in hiding. Actuated by the love for his 
daughter that is finally revealed to have been the dominat- 
ing impulse of his strange career, he has returned at great 
risk to England, and he is arrested by a detective (disguised 
as a butler) while revisiting, himself disguised, the old 
family mansion. He escapes into a green-house and is 
supposed to have perished in an ancient well. But Mr. 
Soutar has innumerable surprises for us, and has written 
a first-class mystery story, worthy of his high reputation. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. By Emily Eden. 7s. 6d. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 


This book appears in the beautifully produced ‘‘ Rescue ”’ 
Series, designed to present modern readers with once 
popular but now forgotten novels. Emily Eden, born in 
1797, was a granddaughter of Sir Robert Eden, Bart., of 
Windlestone, County Durham, and her father, Lord Auck- 
land, had a distinguished diplomatic career. Emily and 
her brother George, who became Governor-General of 
India, were devoted to each other. Neither of them 
married and, except for a few years spent in India, Emily’s 
life was passed in aristocratic circles at home. This story 
was her second literary production, but the first one to 
be published. The action takes place in the elegant 
suburb of Dulham, where Blanche, the grass widow of 
Lord Chester after six months of marriage, takes with 
great trepidation a semi-detached house with her sister 
Aileen. A sea-captain, with his wife and two dainty and 
demure daughters, live next door; and less welcome 
visitors are the assertive Baron and Baroness Sampson. 
The tale is in the tradition of Jane Austen, but reveals 
sturdily independent gifts of characterisation and humour. 


THE LAST CHUKKA. By Alec Waugh. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Alec Waugh started well—too well for safety—and 
it will take more than one bad book to eliminate his worth- 
whileness as a young writer to follow. This distinction 
will not remain unaffected by publication of the present 
collection of his short stories, which certainly betray an 
advance. Mr. Waugh now has more to say than he has 


seen fit to utter very recently, and says it better. It was 
a tactical error however to include in the collection so 
weak a specimen as “If this were about a Dog,” and a 
worse one to allow pride of place to an attempt to cut 
a long story theme to short story dimensions; besides 
which, if the world really contains such invertebrate duffers 
as Chris Appleby, it cannot spare sympathy for their well- 
earned misfortunes. Decent dogs have more common sense. 
The other items of this collection, though unequal, are 
vastly superior. Mr. Waugh is losing his jejune touch in 
treating of the cynical and worldly themes in which his soul 
delights, and if a certain ingenuous charm once detectable 
in his writings thereby evaporates, something like a 
philosophy of life emerges. His wit too has a keener edge, 
he is more the master of telling subtleties and the rigid 
rejector of superfluities. He schools himself too to wait 
for what many more mature writers persist in anticipating ; 
that is to say he never starts on a short story without a 
really good idea to inspire him. He can be extremely 
amusing, as in ‘‘ The Voice of Posterity,’’ or rather dull, 
as when he wobbles between the Kipling and the Maugham 
manners in an Anglo-Oriental atmosphere whose nuances 
he has improperly digested. Luckily, his positive achieve- 
ments in this collection well outweigh the failures, absolute 
or comparative. 


‘wpeeeneee By Netta Syrett. 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son. 


Miss Syrett has drawn the picture of Julian Carroll from 
his babyhood right up to the time when his favourite 
granddaughter becomes engaged to the grandson of his 
early sweetheart. Into this enormous canvas she has 
packed a wealth of tender and delicate insight, not only 
into the child mind, but into that of the whole galaxy 
of people she has brought together. It is a tale of tragic 
reverses, brought about by the wild recklessness of Julian’s 
father, but these are interspersed with so many scenes and 
associations of real charm, that the whole effect is one of 
achievement rather than tragedy. Miss Syrett’s greatest 
triumph is where she wrests sheer beauty out of the most 
sordid surroundings, the erring Polly, whose restitution 
to Julian was so sincere and complete, is only one of the 
many instances. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE BOOK OF CATHERINE WELLS. With an Intro- 
duction by H. G. Wells. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


It must have come as a surprise to many of her acquaint- 
ances to learn, when she died, that Mrs. H. G. Wells’s name 
was Catherine, not Jane. In his introduction to this collec- 
tion of stories and poems Mr. Wells tells of ‘‘ Jane” Wells, 
of “‘ Mummy ” and of Catherine Wells. It is evident from 
her work that Mrs. Wells kept in herself a source of reality 
and personal conviction which was shown, as it were, only 
incidentally to her friends. She did not wish to interfere ; 
but her own life, subdued as it might be, was precious and 
can be found in more than one of these tales. There is in 
many pages, notably in the long poem, “‘ The Kneeling 
Image,”’ a sense of religion, a sense of deep seriousness and 
imaginative truth which those who knew Mrs. Wells, or had 
any sensitiveness for that controlled spirit, will realise 
was to be expected in her, however little it was encouraged 
by the circumstances of her life. It is plain that she was, 
early in life, diverted from a natural simplicity and light- 
ness towards a world of vocal ingenuities and verbal 
clevernesses in which she moved, for affection’s sake, with 
ease and grace but never naturally or at home. As a writer 
of short stories she had an exquisite, resigned talent ; she 
dwelt, as those who are gay and socially lively are so apt 
to do, on the thoughts that are sad, thoughts of disappoint- 
ment and parting. She contrived at times that odd twist 
of circumstance or character which makes an event, or the 
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threat of an event, entirely opposite from what has been 
pictured—this is done admirably in ‘‘ The Oculist,” 
tragically in “‘ Cyanide.’ Her style is low-toned, instinct 
with an appropriate feeling for the persons pictured or the 
moral to be conveyed ; and it serves admirably to render 
the emotions of apprehension and of fear which, however 
she may have suppressed their manifestation in life, had 
for her so terrible a reality. 


APES AND ANGELS. By J. B. Priestley. 5s. (Methuen.) 


The impression derived from ‘‘ Apes and Angels”’ is 
of a shrewd, yet kindly and tolerant observer enjoying 
life for its own sake. It is true that Mr. Priestley, in 
common with the rest of us, has his little vanities, and is 
guilty very occasionally of “‘ showing off.’’ He likes us 
to know that he meets American publishers at fashionable 
hotels and that he is constantly being requested to give 
free sittings to photographers. ‘‘I cannot understand,” 
he says, “‘ why these photographers (Court photographers 
too, some of them) should want my face.’ Well, if Mr. 
Priestley does not know, we can tell him. It is because 
these photographers see in him a potential customer ! 
Has he never, after giving a free sitting to Court photo- 
graphers, been pestered by those gentlemen into buying 
copies of his own face? If so he has been lucky. Such 
foibles are however among the little weaknesses of humanity 
in general, and Mr. Priestley is perhaps the better essayist 
for revealing them. For the rest he writes with sympathy, 
insight and humour upon a variety of themes—a football 
match in Yorkshire, a visit to the Paris Circus, an un- 
expected fall of snow, the comedies and odd characters of 
the country-side, and the iniquities of modern servants. 
The even flow of his style and the sustained normality of 
his vision yield us few piquant surprises. But he is always 
pleasantly companionable. 


IN THE SERVICE OF YOUTH, By Sir Arthur K. Yapp. 
8s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


Here you have the life story of Sir Arthur Yapp and 
a good deal of the story of the Y.M.C.A., for since Sir 
_ Arthur gave up a business career and joined the staff of 
the Y.M.C.A. in 1892, the one has been merged in the 
other. He begins with a very interesting record of his 
early years; touching in a most charming picture of his 
mother; telling of his youthful experiences—he began 
preaching in chapels and missions as a lad of fifteen— 
of how he entered the Y.M.C.A. and devoted himself 
whole-heartedly thenceforward to the service of youth. 
There are delightfully humorous anecdotes scatteredthrough 
these recollections, and vivid little accounts of remark- 
able persons, famous and obscure, with whom he came 
in contact. Sir Arthur dates ‘‘ the renascence of the 
Y.M.C.A.”: from 1914, and his chapters on the War give 
you a succinct chronicle, without frills or flourishes, of 
the immense services, practical and patriotic, the Y.M.C.A. 
rendered to the nation on all fronts in those critical years 
and at home in the difficult period that followed the coming 
of peace. If you read the book you will understand why 
the Y.M.C.A. has become a popular and indispensable 
factor in our national life and feel that your gratitude, 
and something more, is due to a great fellowship that 
has done so much for the youth of yesterday, is doing 
so much for the youth of to-day and planning to do so 
much for the youth of to-morrow. 


SUN AND CANDLELIGHT. By Marion Angus. 3s. 6d. 
(Porpoise Press.) 


There seems to be some inherent lyric quality in the 
Scots tongue. All through the eighteenth century, when 
in England there were many poets but few true lyrists, 
songs were being made across the Border, often with the 
beauty of the best folk poetry. Burns was but the greatest 
of a numerous company, in which were many women. 
Miss Marion Angus is in the tradition of her country. 


Post Time 


Adventure Time! 
By Anita Richmond 


You’re very excited, Norah. What’s the matter ?” 

“It’s time the postman came.” 

oe 

‘* Ah, there he is.’”” Norah jumped to her feet and ran 
to the front door. When she returned she bore a letter 
which she flourished triumphantly in her friend’s face. 

“It’s quite an adventure nowadays,” she exclaimed. 

“‘T don’t understand,”’ said Marjorie. ‘‘ Besides, that 
letter isn’t for you. It’s addressed to Miss Blanche 4 

‘“My pen name. This letter’s from an editor and——” 
She tore open the envelope. ‘‘ Yes, there’s a cheque. 
Ten beautiful guineas.” 

‘For heaven’s sake explain, Norah. Don’t be so 
tantalising.” 


Norah sank into a chair, her eyes bright with excitement. “I’m a real live 
authoress, Marjorie. Really I am. I’ve been writing now for over a year, and 
I've made—simply pounds. You wouldn’t believe it.” She pointed across the 
room. “ See that bookcase? That cost me three hours’ work—if it can be called 
work. Really it’s the most fascinating hobby imaginable.” 
“ But you, Norah!” exclaimed the otherin amazement. “ Why, you never——’’ 
“I know. That’s the wonderful thing about it. I never dreamt I could do it, 
although I always longed to be able to. One day I saw an advertisement of a corre- 
spondence course in article and story-writing, and sent for a copy of the prospectus.” 
“ And you joined ?’ 
“« Eventually I did. I doubted my ability to bee pe but the Course people were 
so be and helpful in their letters that I p age and 
I don’t believe in these correspondence courses,’ "sand Marjorie, shaking her head. 
“ I didn’t till I learnt more about this one. My dear, you wouldn’t believe the 
trouble they take. I hadn’t the foggiest notion how I should even start an article 
before I joined, yet two months afterwards the Director ot Studies wrote and said 
that my last exercise would be up to standard if I revised it in a certain way, and 
he Yd a list of papers to send it to.” 
We 


“ The first Lm sag bought it. Igot two guineas. Since then I’ve sold nearly every- 


I've written. 
t’s perfectly wonderful, Norah, I wish I could do it; but then, writers are 
born, not——” 

“ Rubbish! It’s a matter of training. 


you can write a good letter p can 
learn to write ‘ copy’ for the papers—I'll tell ye you what I'll do, Marjorie, I'll write 
and et the Institute’ $ new prospectus for you.” 
e Institute ?’ 

“ The Regent Institute, Victoria Street. “a 

“ But I couldn't afford the fee, Norah.” 

“* It’s really quite reasonable, and you can pay it in instalments. You might get 
it back i in no time. did within five months. Do let me get that prospectus for 


“Tl think about it.” 


“ Take my advice, Marjorie, and act now. I wish I hadn’t waited so long. I'd 
have earned pounds more. 


“All right, Norah.” Marjorie rose to her feet. She was quite enthusiastic by 
this time. ‘“ Let’s send for it now, dear.” 


* * * * * 


LEARN TO WRITE 


Read these Striking Reports 
of Earning While Learning 


Many striking parallels to the case of Norah are to be 
found in the records of the Regent Institute. A woman 
student placed 55 articles with leading journals within 
ten months of enrolment. Just over two years later she 
reported that she had sold more than 330 further MSS. 
Another student, in addition to placing articles, gained the 
appointment of dramatic critic to a well-known provincial 
morning paper. Yet another secured permanent and 
remunerative work as a result of the tuition, besides selling 
every one of the exercises submitted. 


Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope 
(3d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93P), 13, Victoria St,, London, S.W.1 


Please forward—free and post-paid, and without any obligation 
on my part—a copy of ‘* How to Succeed as a Writer.” 
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Her songs sing themselves as truly as ‘‘ Flowers o’ the 
Forest ’’ does : 


““* What gaed ye oot tae seek, my bonnie, 
By the wanin’ mornin’ moon?’ 
‘I gaed to seek the fairy howe 
Whaur I danced in fairy shoon.’”’ 


or again : 


“The sea-gaun bird forebodes me grief, 
I moorn at sicht o’ fa’in’ leaf ; 
Intil the clood I luik, bricht-e’ed, 
For wings o’ Deith abune ma heid.”’ 


It is the very note of the Ballads ; but no mere imitation 
of them. Nor is Miss Angus essentially beholden to a 
picturesque language, for she writes equally well in English. 
There is charm, often an uncanny charm, in all her poetry. 


MERYON. By Loys Delteil. 5s. (Bodley Head.) 


An addition of considerable interest has been made 
to ‘‘ The Masters of Modern Art,” a series of art mono- 
graphs by French authors, carefully translated into English 
and illustrated in each case by forty plates in collotype. 
The new volume deals with Meryon, the most romantic 
and tragic figure in modern etching, from whose death 
and posthumous appreciation the present enthusiasm for 
collecting etchings takes rise. M. Delteil contrives to tell 
the well known story of Meryon’s life with new zest, and 
contributes a well balanced criticism of his work. Most 
welcome items among the illustrations are three little 
known male portraits which Meryon etched in his early 
days, and these alone will make the volume worth buying 
and keeping by those who are already long familiar with 
his justly popular architectural etchings of Paris. 


Books of the Month. 


From April I5th to May I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


Mr. E. Keble Chatterton describes his new book 
VENTURES AND VOYAGES (ros. 6d.; Longmans) as an 
“ escape’ book for those who are more or less bound to a 
routine-ridden world, and it is a happy description. It is 


“A tangle of rough grass mid the water.” 
From “The Joy of the Ground,” another of Mrs. Marion Cran’s delightful garden books, 


which has just nm published by Messrs. Herbert Jenkins. 


something to escape from boredom by means of thrills and 
fascinating reading, but it is a great deal more when, as in 
the present instance, the thrills have the merit of being true. 
The book takes the form of a series of incidents, some of 
them desperate adventures, covering the period from the 
eighteenth century to lesser known events during the Great 
War. Without losing sight of the glamour of such experi- 
ences, the reader is drawn into a vivid participation of 
the endless struggles against pirates, wild natives, priva- 
tions and the ever mysterious and remorseless sea. The 
realism of the description is in Mr. Chatterton’s best vein. 
A number of excellent prints are reproduced from the 
collection of Mr. A. G. H. Macpherson. 


The life story of ANNIE OAKLEY, by Courtney Ryley 
Cooper (12s. 6d.; Hurst & Blackett), was bound to be full 
of thrilling interest. She will be remembered as_ the 
greatest rifle shot, for a woman, that ever lived, and the 
acknowledged ‘“‘ head-liner ’’ of the great Buffalo Bill show 
for many years. Besides all the sensations caused by her 
marvellous daring and skill, including that of defeating the 
Grand Duke Michael of Russia in a ‘‘ command” match, 
a remarkable personality emerges from these pages. It is 
that of a noble-hearted woman who had learnt what 
poverty and suffering meant in the straitened circum- 
stafhices of her early youth, and whose heart always re- 
mained tender towards the unfortunate, 


RICHELIEU (12s. 6d.; Allen & Unwin) is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting figure, and round this brilliant 
personality Karl Federn, the well-known Viennese man of 
letters, arranges here a realistic picture of the complicated 
French and Continental policies of the first half of the 
seventeenth century. In the gradual development from 
the feeble state of France after the civil war, to that in 
which Richelieu left it, the author has portrayed vivid 
glimpses of the leading personalities who exerted their 
influence for good or ill, and has made of the whole a lucid 
and thoroughly engaging study of the period. The present 
edition is translated by Mr. Bernard Miall. 


Light-hearted, infectious mirth are bound to keep com- 
pany with KISS PROOF, by Margot Neville (7s. 6d. ; 
Chapman & Hall). A whole sequence of misunderstandings 
and ridiculous situations arise out of the separate escapades 
of Lionel and his beloved Elfrida on a certain night. Each 
is at great pains to hide his or her own delinquency, and 
in the effort only makes things a thousand times more 
complicated. Lionel’s cousin Barty is an amazingly willing 
accomplice and scapegoat, who naturally adds still further 
to the confusion. The paralysing activities of Lady Scroop, 

Elfrida’s mother, are strongly contrasted by 
Uncle Wilfred, who could only be detached 
with the utmost difficulty from his interviews 
with the inhabitants of other worlds. It is a 
hilarious comedy of errors. 


Another addition to the Wilding saga is to be 
found in THE THORN BUSH, by Richmal 
Crompton (7s. 6d.; Hodder & Stoughton), 
which has all the delicacy and charm of its 
predecessors. There is true art in the delinea- 
tion of the homely, everyday people of Bolt- 
wood, and the Wilding family with its numerous 
branches in particular. In reading, the story 
glides with an ease that is full of delight, whilst 
in retrospect it is packed to overflowing with 
delicious little cameos, which return again and 
again in all their vivid freshness. 


The personality of ZELDA MARSH, by Charles 
Norris (7s. 6d.; Harrap), remains vivid and 
sensitive throughout the almost bewildering 
experiences that befall her from the time she 
is adopted by her austere aunt, and still more 
austere uncle, on the death of her mother. It 
is a grim story, as she passes from one 
difficulty to another, gaining only very 
doubtful and temporary relief between the 
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stages, and is told with considerable forcefulness. The 
picture of life with a third-rate theatrical touring company, 
with its good nature and otherwise, is a vivid one, but at 
times there is a nauseating and unnecessary lack of reticence 
which a better artistry would have avoided. 


In THE BUILDER (7s. 6d.; John Lane), the fourth 
and last of her novels of the great Mogul Emperors, it is 
Shahjahan the Magnificent, builder of the Taj Mahal—that 
‘wonder of the world ’’—with whom Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel is chiefly concerned. But the real hero is the eldest 
son Dara, and the true heroine Rana-dil—‘ clear heart.” 
As for Aurungzebe, the second son, hypocrite, murderer— 
and yet apparently sincere in his devotion to the faith of 
Islam—he stands out clearly in the crowded pages. No 
less clearly Sarmad ‘the atheist ’’—fearless truth-teller 
and lover of mankind. Pathos, humour, tragedy—all are 
in this wonderful story of the greatest chapter in the history 
of India. With a wealth of knowledge, and with all her 
old power and skill, the distinguished novelist makes 
emperor and courtesan and a crowd of lesser figures live 
and move again. 


GLITTER, by Katherine Brush (7s. 6d.; Cassells), is an 
American love-story, and valuable as much for its side- 
lights on American life as for the story’s sake. Jock, the 
almost flawless hero, is a college boy when the story opens 
and is only in his early twenties when it closes, but many 
girls fall victim to his charms. The designing Eunice, the 
superb Yvonne, the fresh and wholesome Cecily—all find 
him irresistible. And if the practised novel-reader knows 
long before the event that it is the last-named who will 
win him in the end, the interest of the narrative is none the 
less sustained. 


Miss Annie*Haynes had brought the murder story to a 
fine art; even to the point of making you forget, while 
you are reading, the improbability of some of her situations. 
She has the knack of making you simply want to read 
on. When, in the opening chapter of THE MAN WITH 
THE DARK BEARD (7s. 6d.; Bodley Head), Dr. John 
Bastow asks his friend Skrine what he would do if in the 
course of his professional career he found that a crime had 
been committed and never discovered, we know we are 
on the eve of thrilling events. Almost immediately after- 
wards the doctor is murdered, and on a piece of paper 
slipped inside his blotter are the words, ‘‘ It was the Man 
with the Dark Beard.”’ This is the beginning of a series of 
disasters for Hilary, the doctor’s daughter. Her lover, 
very mysteriously, marries another girl who has money, 
and this girl too is later killed in a strange manner. The 
young husband is suspected, and there is evidence that the 
same hand committed both crimes. Miss Haynes plays 
the game and gives the reader every opportunity to guess 
whose hand it was, but one reviewer at least was 
absolutely unprepared for the final disclosures. 
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on Novels. R. Brimley 
Johnson. 7s. 6d. 

DuckworTH.—Vertical Land. Le Comte de Janzé. 

_ Loneliness. Agnes J. Larkcom. 4s. 6d. 

HoGarRTH PreEss.—Words and Poetry. George H. W. 

Rylands. tos 6d. 

Royatty Book PuBLISHERS.—Smoke Drift. 
and Helen Roeder. 3s. 6d. 
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English Association by the Prime Minister, The Right 
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Assassin. Liam O’Flaherty.—All the Conspirators. 
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Cecil Champain Lowis. 
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Island. C. M. Hale and Evan John. 
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When the Cook is Away. Catherine Iver.—Dawn 
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Cecil Edwards. 8s. 6d. 
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the Shadow. H. Llewellyn Jones. 
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dence of Spinoza. Translated and edited by A. Wolf. 
15s.—Leninism. Joseph Stalin. Translated from 
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HEINEMANN.—Poems from the Divan of Hafiz. Translated 
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TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—The Empire of the Great Mogul. 
Translation of De Laet’s “‘ Description of India and 
Fragment of Indian History.” J. S. Hoyland. 
Critical Notes and Introduction by S. N. Banerjee. 
Rs.5-8. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Armenia and the Near East. Fridtzof 
Nansen. 15s.—The Amazing Career of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. A.J. Harrop. 7s. 6d. 

ARROWSMITH.—Mostly Mississippi. Harold Speakman. 
16s. 

Ernest BENN.—Persian Pictures. Gertrude Bell. 1os. 6d. 

BRENTANOS.—George Sand. Marie Jenney Howe. 21s. 

JonaTHAN Cape.—A Short History of Women. John 
Langdon-Davies. 10s. 6d.—The Dragon Sheds his 
Skin. Winifred Galbraith—-Mary Cholmondeley. 
Percy Lubbock. 3s. 6d. 

CassELLs.—The India We Served. Sir Walter R. Law- 
rence. With Introductory Letter by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 25s. 

CoLiins.—Charles XII of Sweden. Hon. Eveline Godley. 
12s. 6d. 

ConsTABLE.—Diaries of Sylvester Douglas (Lord Glen- 
bervie). Edited by Francis Bickley. 2 vols. 42s. 

CorK UNIVERSITY PreEss.—Spenser In Ireland. Pauline 
Henley. 6s. 

HeEatH, Cranton.—lIdols of the Halls. H. Chance New- 
ton. 12s. 6d. 

FaBer & GwyeER.—Cannibal Jack. Edited by James 
Hadfield. 7s. 6d. 
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Northern Ireland. Sir Arthur S. Luckett, LL.D. 
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Robson. 7s. 6d. 

Nasu & Grayson.—Youth Goes East. The Earl of Car- 
digan. tos. 6d. 

RicHarps.—Antarctica. J. Gordon Hayes. 42s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ALLEN & UNwin.—Grammar for Great and Small. Charles 
C. Boyd. 2s. 

CARNEGIE UNITED KINGDOM TRUSTEES.—A Report on 
American Museum Work. E. E. Lowe, 2 vols. 
HEATH, CRANTON.—A Dog’s Life. D.O. Glover. 3s. 6d. 
PETER Davies.—Printing of To-day. Edited by Oliver 

Simon and Julius Rodenberg. 21s. 

DuckwortTH.—Sitwelliana, 1915-1927. 
Thomas Balston. 2s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—The Mastery of the Pacific. Sir Frank Fox. 
“8s. 6d.—Pictorial Golf. H. B. Martin. Illustrated. 
7s. 6d.—Bridge for Beginners. R. F. Foster. 5s. 

METHUEN.—This Sinking World. A. E. Hamilton. 6s. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PrREss.—Catalogue of Exhibition of 
Books in Bodleian Library to celebrate completion of 
Oxford English Dictionary. 6d. 

PsycHoLtoGy Founpation S.A. (Brussels)—The En- 
cyclopedia of Psychology. Editor-in-Chief, Elmer S. 
Prather. Directing Editor, Samuel H. McKean senior. 

SrmmpKIN, MARSHALL.—Education for Tolerance. John E. 
J. Fanshawe. 2s. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—My Mistake in the Church. Lucy Hayes. 
2s. 6d. 

Stup10.—The Gardens of Japan. Jiro Havada. 7s. 6d. 

Watts.—The Liberal State. Thomas Whittaker, B.A. 6s. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

ALEXANDER GARDNER.—The Mornay Conspiracy. Hon. 
George A. Sinclair. 3s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—How to Succeed as a Playwright. Philip 
Beaufoy Barry. 4s. 6d. 

LippincoTt.—New Variorum Edition of the Works of 
William Shakespeare : Coriolanus. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness and Horace Howard Furness jr. 25s. 

MAcMILLAN.—A Man with Red Hair. Benn W. Levy. 
From the novel by Hugh Walpole. 2s. 6d. 

Ceci, PALMER.—Queen Elizabeth. W.G.Hole. 2s. 6d. 

Putnams.—Three Last Plays. Lady Gregory. 7s. 6d. 

RICHARDS PrEss.—The Best Theatre Stories. Is. 


POETRY 
CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—Retreat. Edmund Blunden. 6s. 
HoGartTH Press.—Hogarth Living Poets: Different Days. 

Frances Cornford.—It was Not Jones. R. Fitzurse. 
4s. 6d. each.—Matrix. Dorothy Wellesley. 3s. 6d. 

Loncmans.—Poems. S.deV. Julius. 6s. 

LUTTERWORTHS.—The A BC Original Limerick Book. 
Basil Trevor. Illustrated. W.H. Clarkson. Is. 6d. 

ERSKINE Wise—and Otherwise. 
Constance Felicity Goddard. 

Minorca Press.—Ad Perennis Vite Fonteur. John Lyle 
Donaghy. 7s. 6d. 

OxFoRD UNIVERSITY PrEess.—The Oxford Book of Carols. 
Percy Dearmer, R. Vaughan Williams and Martin 
Shaw. 4s. 6d. 

PoRPOISE Press.—Shy Traffickers. 1s. 6d. 

Puch & PuGu.—Songs from Beaminster. London’s 
Saddest Poet. 

ScHOLARTIS Press.—Reflections. R.Q. 5s. 

SELWYN & BLount.—Stars in the Mist. D.M. Ross. 6s. 

FOWLER WriGHtT.—Contemporary East Anglian Poetry. 
Edited by S. Fowler Wright. 5s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 

James CLARKE.—Scots Theology in the Eighteenth 
Century. Alex. McNair. 6s. 

DuKeE UNIVERSITY Press (Durham, North Carolina).— 
The New England Clergy and the American Revolution. 
Alice M. Baldwin. 17s. 6d. 

HEFFER.—Saint Giles. F. Brittain, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

PIcKERING & InGLis.—The Sacraments. C.F. Hogg. 6d. 

SEATON (Ludgate Circus House).—An Introduction to 
Sunday School Work. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PrEss.—The Taming of the Shrew. 
Works of Shakespeare, edited by Sir A. T. Quiller- 
Couch and John Dover Wilson. 6s. 

JONATHAN CaPE.—Ex Voto. Samuel Butler. 7s. 6d. 

CuapMaNn & HaLit.—The Complete Works of Walter Savage. 
-Landor. Edited by T. Earle Welby. Vol. 8. 
Imaginary Conversations. 30s. per volume. 

Cuatto & Winpus.—Pheenix Library: Disenchantment. 
C. E. Montague. Those Barren Leaves. Aldous 
Huxley; Vision and Design. RogerFry. 3s. 6d. each. 

Nort Dovcias.—Campion, John Donne, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Wordsworth, Browning, The Old Testament. 
Ormond Poets: Cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. each.—The 
Pilgrim’s Progress (Replica Series). John Bunyan. 
Ios. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Traveller’s Library. The Moon and Six- 
pence. W. Somerset Maugham.—On the Eve. Ivan 
Turgenev. Translated by Constance Garnett. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Joun Lanre.—The Helicon Series. A Ballade Upon a 
Wedding and Other Poems. Sir John Suckling.— 
Marpessa. Stephen Phillips. 2s. each. 

Ceci, PatMEer.—Life of Charles Dickens. John Forster. 
Edited and fully annotated with introduction by 
£298: 

ScHOLARTIS PrEss.—The Post-Captain, or The Wooden 
Walls Well Manned. John Davis. 7s. 6d. 

Warp, Locx.—Speeches and Toasts. Leslie F. Stemp, 
B.A., LL.B. 2s. 6d. 


NOVELS 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence Net 


E. CHARLES VIVIAN 
NINE DAYS 


The recent Daily Express serial. The nine days over which 
the action takes place are days of really thrilling and breath- 
less adventure. 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 
HALFORD’S ADVENTURE 


Bindloss at his best. The story is founded on the clash 
between the old school and the new in business, and leads to 
romantic happenings in the West Indies. ° 


ADAM SADLER 
RED ENDING 


A book of unusual power. In it are found the drama and 
romance of wild places; the mystery of the Afghan border ; 
the terror of Russian revolt. All are skilfully used ina striking 
and dramatic narrative. 


ADRIAN HEARD 
BITTER HONEY 


Miss Adrian Heard’s modern society stories have had a con- 
siderable vogue, being marked by an original outlook on life. 
A novel of singular psychological power. 


EVELYN HERITAGE 
THE DARK DOORWAY 


A novel of considerable charm, dramatic interest, and admir- 
able character delineation. 


L. G. MOBERLY 
LITTLE GREATHEART 


“An experienced novelist at her best. Poignant problem 


sy d.""—Daily Sketch 


VANCE PALMER 
THE MAN HAMILTON 


A realistic story of Australian Bush life. A good yarn. 


J. HASLETTE VAHEY 
SOLITUDE LIMITED 


Relating the mysterious and exciting adventures that befel a 
wealthy Englishman who rented a sporting estate in Ireland 
for a few months solitude. 
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